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Are High School Students Over-Rated ? 


An Editorial 








WiIGH school students as a group are under 

] attack. This time, not by their elders with 

} the usual wailing about youth’s flouting of 

the moral code, but now high school students 

en masse are being sharply criticised by many of 

their fellow-students. Scores of letters on the subject 
are being received by Scholastic. 

In a letter recently published in the Student Forum 
a high school student wrote: “Orators, lecturers, and 
writers find ‘youth’ a choice topic. . . . Youth, we 
are told, will put an end, once and for all, to unem- 
ployment, war, and graft. Youth is the rock on 
which a new edifice of safe and sound democracy is 
going to be built. . . . Traitor I may be, but from 
my observation of high school youth, truly a mar- 
velous metamorphosis must be accomplished in these 
students if they are to be worthy of the hopes in- 
yested in them.” 

Another student complains that “to write a decent 
theme is to brand oneself a drudge; to enter actively 
into classroom discussion is to become a stiff-necked 
scholar” and he further 
charges that the word 
“scholar” when used 
by high school stu- 
dents is no longer a 
term of distinction, but 
“emerges viciously as an 
epithet”; consequently, 
he confesses, “I hid my 
vile longing for knowl- 
edge, and tamed my de- 
sire for expression.” 

Another letter ad- 
vises us as editors that 
if we wish high school 
students to read Scho- 
lastic we shall have to 
disguise all our instruc- 
tion in imitation comic 
strips; while another charges that she is certain al- 
most all adults are guilty of over-rating the average 
high school student and ventures the conjecture that 
we ourselves, as editors of Scholastic, are being 
fooled about the mentality of high school students or 
“we would not edit Scholastic as if our readers ever 
exercised a mature outlook on life or even entertained 
a serious thought as often as once a week.” 


“His old man says he's a geaius, but | say he's nuts.” 


We should like to assure our readers that we are 
not being swept away by the brilliance of a few high 
school students who by their achievements indicate 
that they are to be leaders of the next generation. 
Some forty letters a day come to the editors of 
Scholastic. Naturally they come from the more ar- 
ticulate and more mature high school students. We 
do not permit these letters to build illusions in our 
minds about the average reader. But babying high 
school students is not in our line. We refuse to edit 
Scholastic as if it were a periodical for children, be- 
cause we believe high school students are ready and 
anxious to discard childish things; that they will not 
become adults until they are treated as adults; and 
that mentally they are too often pampered, too sel- 
dom challenged. 

That adults, as is charged by the student first 
quoted above, have been guilty of building up a myth 
about youth, is evident.. The myth is started before 
children are a year old when fond parents, nurses, 
doting aunts, and silly uncles see a spark of intelli- 
gence in a child and 
exaggerate it into a 
flame of genius. The 
dull wit of an adult, 
when credited to a child, 
becomes uproarious 
comedy. 

Let our elders go on 
with their illusions. No 
use of spoiling their 
fun. But we cannot 
ignore the accusations 
of our fellow-students. 
Let us be realists and 
face them. Are we silly 
children who ridicule in 
our fellow-students the 
very things which as 
adults we shall revere? 
Are we incapable of self-criticism and self-discipline in 
ivaining for mental and social achievement? The social 
problems which handicap our chances for happiness are 
affecting us. now and will affect us more tragically as 
we grow older. Selfishness alone demands that we ac- 
cept the challenge of our fellow-student critics. 
will lead the attack and show the way? You may have 
your say in the Student Forum of Scholastic. Use it. 


Geo. Price in ““The New Yorker” 
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By JOHN RUSSELL © 


T is likely that at some time in his 
extreme youth Junius Peabody 


was introduced to those single- 


minded creatures, the ant and the 
bee. Doubtless he was instructed in 
the highly moral lessons they are sup- 
posed to illustrate to the inquiring 
mind of childhood. But it is certain 
he never profited by the acquaintance 
—indeed, the contemplation of such 
tenacious industry must have afflicted 
his infant consciousness with utter re- 
pugnance. By the time he was twenty- 
seven the only living thing that could 
be said to have served him as a model 
was the jellyfish. 

Now, the jellyfish pursues a most 
amiable theory of life, being harm- 
less, humorous, and decorative. It de- 
rives much enjoyment from drifting 
along through the glitter and froth, 
as chance may direct. It does no work 
to speak of. It never needs to get 
anywhere. And it never, never has to 
go thirsty. But some day it may get 
itself stranded, and then the poor 
jellyfish becomes an object quite 
worthless and fit only to be shoveled 
out of sight as soon as possible— 
because it lacks the use of its legs. 

Thus it was with Junius Peabody, 
who awoke one morning of his twenty- 
eighth year on the roaring coral beach 
at Fufuti, below Bendemeer’s place, 
to find that all the chances had run 
out and that the glitter had faded 
finally from a prospect as drab as the 
dawn spread over a butternut sea be- 
fore him... . 

Mr. Peabody sat up and looked 
about from under a corrugated brow, 
and yawned and shivered. His nerves 
had been reduced to shreds, and even 
the fiercest heat of tropic suns seemed 
never to warm him, a symptom fa- 
miliar enough to brandy drunkards. 
But he had such awakenings before, 
many of them, and the chill that 
struck through him on this particular 
morning was worse than any hang- 


IN TWO PARTS—PART 1 


over. It was the soul of Junius Pea- 
body that felt cold and sick, and when 
he fumbled through his pockets—the 
subtle relation between the pockets 
and the soul is a point sadly neglected 
by our best little psychologists—he 
uncovered a very definite reason. His 
last penny was gone. 

Under the shock of conviction Mr. 
Peabody sought to cast up the mental 
log, in the hope of determining where 
he was and how he came to be 
there. 

The entries were badly blurred, but 
he could trace himself down through 
Port Said, Colombo, Singapore—his 
recollections here were limited to a 
woman’s face in a balcony and the 
cloying aroma of anisette. He remem- 
bered a stop at Sydney, where he 
made the remarkable discovery that 
the Circular Quay was completely cir- 
cular and could be circumnavigated in 
a night. After that he had a sketchy 
impression of the Shanghai race meet- 
ing and a mad sort of trip in a pri- 
vate yacht full of Australian sheep- 
something—kings, perhaps; tremen- 
dous fellows, anyway, of amazing ca- 
pacity. And then Manila, of course, 
the place where he hired an ocean- 
going tug to urge a broken date on 
the coy ingenue of a traveling Span- 
ish opera company. And then Macao, 
where he found and lost her again, as 
coy as ever, together with his wallet. 
And after that the hectic session when 
he and a Norwegian schooner captain 
hit the bank at fan-tan and swore 
eternal friendship amid the cham- 
pagne baskets on the schooner’s decks 
under a complicated moon. It was 
this same captain who had landed him 
finally—the baskets having been emp- 
tied—at the point of a boot on the 
strand where now he sat. So much 
was still quite clear and recent, within 
range of days. 
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Always through the maze of these 
memoirs ran one consistent and tragic 
motive—a dwindling letter of credit, 
the fag end of his considerable patri- 
mony. It had expired painlessly at 
last, the night before if he could trust 
his head, for there had been a noble 
wake. He recalled the inscrutable 
face of the tall white man behind the 
bar who had cashed it:for him after 
a rate of exchange of his own grim 
devising. And he recalled, too, a waif 
bit of their conversation as he signed 
the ultimate coupon. 

“You can date it Fufuti,” suggested 
Bendemeer, and spelled the name for 
him. 

“And where—where the devil is 
Fufuti?” he asked. 

“Three thousand miles from. the 
next pub,” said Bendemeer, with ex- 
cessively dry significance. 

The phrase came back to him 
now .. 

“In that case,” decided Junius Pea- 
body, aloud, “ in that case there’s 
no use trying to borrow car-fare, and 
it’s too far to walk. I’m stuck.” 

Some one sniffed beside him and he 
turned to stare into a face that might 
have been a distortion of his own yel- 
low, haggard image. 

“Hello,” he said—and then, by 
natural sequence: “Say, you don’t 
happen to have a flask anywhere 
handy about you—what?” 

His neighbor scowled aggrievedly. 

“Do I look like I ’ad a flask?” 

The belligerent whine was enough 
to renew the identity of the mangy 


‘ little larrikin whose couch on the sand 


he had shared. The Sydney Duck, 
they called him: a descriptive title 
which served as well as any. Junius 
did not like him very well, but he had 
lived in his company nearly a week 
and he had long forgotten to make. 
effective distinctions, Brandy is a 
great democrat. 

“It’s my notion I’m going to have 
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the fantods,” explained Junius. “I 
need a bracer.” 

“My word, I could do with a nip 
meself just now,’ agreed Sydney. 
“'In’t y’ got no more credit with 
Bendemeer?” 

Peabody made an effort. 

“Seems to me I was thrown out of 
Bendemeer’s last night. Is that 
right?” 

“You was, and so was me and that 
big Dutchman, Willems—all thrown 
out. But it was your fault. You 
started playin’ chuck farthin’ among 
his bottles with a bunch of copper 
spikes ... I never seen a man ‘old his 
liquor worse.” 

“Well, I paid for it, didn’t I?” in- 
quired Junius, without heat. “And I 
believe you had your share. But what 
I’m getting at is—if he threw me out, 
the credit must be gone.” 

This was simple logic and unan- 
swerable. “Maybe y’ got something 
else he’ll tyke for the’ price,” sug- 
gested Sydney. “Damn ’im—’e’s keen 
enough to drive a tryde!” 

Junius went through the form of 
searching, but without any great en- 
thusiasm, nor was Sydney himself 
notably expectant—a fact that might 
have seemed to argue a rather sinister 
familiarity with the probable result. 

“I did have some cuff links and 
things,’ said Peabody vaguely. ‘I 
wonder what’s become of them.” 

“TI wonder,” echoed Sydney. As if 
some last possible claim upon his re- 
gard had been dissipated, he let his 
lips writhe in mockery. “Ah, and 
that’s a pity too. You got to learn 
now what it means bein’ on the beach 
and doin’ without drinks—’cept as 
you kin cadge them off’n ’alf-caste 
Chinymen and such. You won't like 
it, you won't.” 

“Do you?” asked Junius. 

“Me? I’m used to it. But, Lord, 
look at them ’ands! I'll lay you never 
did a day’s work in your life.” 

“Did you?” inquired Junius Pea- 
body equably. 

“Garn!” retorted Sydney with a 
peculiarly unlovely sneer. ““W’y, you 
don’t know yet what you've come to, 
you don’t. ‘Jaimes, fetch me me morn- 
in’ drawft!’ That’s your style. Only 
there ’in’t no Jaimes no more, and 
no drawfts to be ’ad. Ho!... You're 
only a beachcomber now, mytey. A 
lousy beachcomber! And you needn’t 
expect me to do none of your beggin’ 
fer you, for I won’t—no fear!” 

Junius observed him with attention, 
with rather more attention than he 
could remember having bestowed 
upon any specific object for a long 
time. He examined the features of 
the Sydney Duck, the undue promi- 
nence of nose and upper lip, the sin- 
gularly sharp ridge of the whole front 
face—whittled, as it might have been; 
the thin, pink ears and the jutting 
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John Russell — An 


‘S=HE RED MARK,” “The Price of 
the Head,” “The Fourth Man,” “The 
Yellow Finger,’ “Jetsam,” “Dead 

Man’s Chest”—these are some of the titles 

that prove that adventure tales did not 

die with Conrad or Stevenson, and that 
even the fact that Kipling writes them so 
rarely now is not fatal to the type. John 

Russell, known also as Toleafoa Tusitala, 

adopted chief of the Samoans, carries on 

the tradition and weaves his tales out of 
his wanderings in the South and in the 

East, in Peru and Panama, the Ganges 

and Port Said, in the South Sea Islands 

and in the Orient. His tales deal with 
the occult, with eastern lore, and with the 
familiar theme of the degeneration which 
so often attacks the white man in the 
tropics. Besides the many stories which 
have appeared from time to time in the 
periodicals, there are two collections of 
his tales—Where the Pavement Ends and 

In Dark Places—titles that give a fair 

idea of the type of tales within. 

Mr. Russell was born in Davenport, 
Iowa, April 22, 1885, and is a graduate 
of Northwestern University. He seems to 
have been a natural wanderer, however, 
and we find him, soon after graduation, 
special correspondent to the New York 
Herald in Panama and Peru. Later, for 
a short time, he was staff writer for the 
Sunday magazine of this same newspaper. 
During the World War, Mr. Russell was 
in charge of United States Government 
propaganda for Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Since the War he has traveled ex- 
tensively in South America and Asia, has 
written much fiction, and has acted as 
consultant specialist and adapter to vari- 
ous motion-picture companies. 

The story which Mr. Russell likes the 
best of all he has written is “The Price of 
the Head.” The setting is in one of the 
islands of the South Sea. The situation is 
unusual. A black servant is apparently 
devoted to his degenerate white master. 
He waits upon him, feeds him, cares for 
him when he is drunk, even to combing 
the long red-gold whiskers and hair of his 
master. He permits no one to molest his 
charge. Suddenly after a drunken de- 
bauch, the master wakes to find himself 
in a small boat far out to sea accompanied 
only by his servant. After many ad- 


ventures they come to the home island 
of the black man and there they land. 
Then Christopher Alexander Pellett finds 
out: that it is not devotion which has 
caused Karaki to bring him back to man- 
hood, but desire for his head. Karaki is 
a head-hunter and in his country a white 
man’s head, well smoked, is a thing to be 
desired above wealth, above land and 
chiefships. In all Karaki’s country there 
was no head like the head of Pellett. “He 
had been betrayed by his fatal red whis- 
kers.” And yet Pellett after the first 
crashing surprise finds that he is still in 
Karaki’s debt for a soul “which has been 
neatly recovered, renewed, refurbished, re- 
animated, and restored to him” was well 
worth his head. “Shoot, damn you! It’s 
cheap at the price!” 

“Jetsam” the story here reprinted, has 
been chosen by John Gallishaw as a model 
short story. Mr. Gallishaw states that all 
stories may be listed under two heads— 
stories of accomplishment, and stories of 
decision. “Jetsam” is another tale of the 
white man in the tropics, another tale of 
regeneration. But this time the central 
character must make a choice, and on his 
decision lies all his future. 


—MABEL A. BESSEY. 








teeth that gave him something of the 
feeble ferocity of a rat. And with 
new perception he saw Sydney Duck, 
not only as an unpleasant individual 
but as a type, the fitting comrade and 
associate for such as he. 

“It’s a fact,” said Junius Peabody; 
“T’ve fallen pretty low .. .” 

He looked out again upon that un- 
profitable dawning. To right and left 
stretched the flat, dim monotony of 
the beach, lined in misty surf and 
hedged with slim palms like a tufted 
palisade. From behind drifted the 
smokes from scores. of homely hearths. 
Down by Tenbow Head the first 
pearling luggers were putting out 
under silver clouds of sail. Sea and 
land stirred once more with the accus- 


tomed affairs of busy men, but here 
between land and sea was the fringe 
of things, the deserted domain of 
wreckage and cast-off remnants. Here 
lay a broken spar half buried in the 
sand, part of the complex fabric that 
once enabled some fair ship to skim 
the waves. And here among the kelp 
and the bodies of marine animals he 
saw the loosened staves of a barrel 
limply spread and upthrust like the 
fingers of some dead giant, with an 
empty bottle near by as if fallen from 
that slack grip. And here, lastly, he 
was aware of Junius Peabody, also 
on the beach, washed up at the far 
edge of the world like any other use- 
less bit of jetsam: to stay and to rot. 

“Pretty low,” said Junius Peabody. 





But Sydney took no offense, and 
seemed on the contrary, to extract a 
certain degree of pleasure from the 
other’s recognition of his lot. 

“Oh, it ’in’t so bad,” he. declared, 
with a quite human impulse to reverse 
the picture. ““There’s easy pickin’ if 
you know ’ow. Nobody starves ‘ere 
anyw’y, that’s one thing. No nigger 
will let a man starve—a soft lot of 
’ flats that w’y, the niggers. Often you 
fall in with a weddin’ or a birthday 
or somethin’; they’re always ‘avin’ a 
feast, and they don’t care who comes 
—they ’in’t proud. Then you got no- 
body aharryin’ of you up and down 
and askin’ you wot for, that’s a com- 
fort—my word! And once in a while 
there’s sure to be a new chum come 
along with a bit of brass—some flat 
who’s willin’ to stand the drinks.” 

“Like me,” suggested Junius. 

“Oh, there’s plenty like you,” 
nodded the Sydney Duck. “It’s the 
pearlin’ brings ’em, though it ’in’t so 
soft as maybe they think, you see. 
When they’re stony they mostly tyke 
_a job till they find a chance to get 
aw’y again—that’s if they’re able to 
do anything at all.” 

For the first time in his life, prob- 
ably, Junius Peabody considered his 
accomplishments with a view to esti- 
mating their value in the open market. 

“TI once won the fancy diving event 
at Travers Island,” he said. “And I 
used to swim the four-forty in a trifle 
over six minutes.” 

“That must ’a’ been several seasons 
back,” grinned Sydney. 

“Not so many,” said Junius slowly. 
“I forgot to add that I was also an 
excellent judge of French brandy.” 

He got to his feet and began to di- 
vest himself of the spotted remains of 
an expensive white silk suit. 

“What's the gyme now?” 

“Morning bath. Have you had 
yours yet?” 

The Sydney Duck laughed, laugh- 
ter that was strangely unmirthful and 
so convulsive that Junius blinked at 
him, fearing a fit of some kind. 

“You’re a rare ‘un,’ gasped the 
Sydney Duck. “I seen a good few, I 
’ave, but none as rare as you. Mornin’ 
bawth—and the beach at Fufuti!” He 
waggled his hands. 

“Well, if it seems so queer as all 
that why not blow yourself?” offered 
Junius with perfect good nature. 
“You ean’t tell, you might like it. 
Come along.” 

“Garn!” snarled the other. 

So Junius turned away and walked 
down the strand alone. Outward the 
ground swell broke and came rushing 
in with long-spaced undulations, and 
as he stood at the verge, shrinking in 
his nakedness, the east flamed sud- 
denly through its great red archway 
and turned all the world to tinted 
glory. Far across to him was flung a 





shining path. It seemed as if he had 
only to step. out along that straight 
way of escape, and for an instant he 
had a yearning to try. Never in his 
life had he followed a single course 
to a definite end, and what could be 
better now than to choose one at last, 
to follow, to go on following—and 
not to return? 

He looked down at his body and 
saw as a revelation the pitiful wast- 
ing of his strength—how scrawny he 
was of limb, how bloated about the 
middle, and his skin, how soft and 
leprous white. He made an ugly fig- 
ure under the clear light of the morn- 
ing, like the decaying things around 
him, where the carrion flies were be- 
ginning to swarm in the sun. And 
there came upon him then a sudden 
physical loathing of himself, a final 
sense of disaster and defeat. 

“If I could only begin again 
thought Junius Peabody, and stopped 
and laughed aloud at the wish, which 
is old as folly and futile as sin. But 
he had no relief from laughter either, 
for it was the same he had heard from 
the Sydney -Duck, a sort of hiccup. 
So he stopped that too, and strode 
forthright into the wash... . 

Something flung against his shin 
and tripped him. He sprawled awk- 
wardly from a singular: impact, soft 
though quite solid. He could see the 
object floating on the next wave and 
was curious enough to catch it up. It 
was a rough lump of some substance, 
a dirty grayish-brown in color, the 
size of a boy’s football. The touch of 
it was rather greasy. 

Junius stayed with the trove in his 
hands and the tingling of an odd ex- 
citement in his mind. His first in- 
stinct rejected the evidence. He had 
a natural suspicion that events do not 
happen so. But while he brought to 
bear such knowledge as he owned, 
facts read or heard, he found himself 
still thrilled. 

There was a sound from the shore 
and the Sydney Duck hurried up be- 
hind him to the edge of the water, 
both hands clawed, his little eyes dis- 
tended. 

“You've got it!” He took two steps 
after a retreating wave, but the next 
drove him hopping. It was strange 
to see the fellow drawn by a frantic 
eagerness and chased again by the 
merest flicker of foam, lifting his feet 
as gingerly as a cat. 

“What have I got?” asked Junius, 
standing at mid-thigh where the surf 
creamed in between them. 

“It’s the stuff! Chuck it over— 
wha-i!” Sydney’s voice. rose to a 
squeal as a frothing ripple caught his 
toes. 

Junius came wading shoreward, but 
he did not relinquish the lump when 
the other felt and paddled it fever- 
ishly, babbling. 
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“Look at that—look at that! All 
smooth an’ soft—an’ kind- of slimy, 
‘like. Qh, no, we ’in’t struck it fair 
rich this time, for nothin—oh, now! 
... Maytey, I tell you—by Gaw’, I 
tell you it’s the real stuff!” 

“But oughtn’t there be an odor—a 
perfume?” 

“Not yet—not while it’s fresh. 
That comes after. And any’ow, what 
else could it be—'ey?” 

Junius shook his head. 

“Ere, T’ll show you, you poor 
flat!” The larrikin raged about like 
a man in a strong temper. “Where’s 
a nail? Gimme a nail or a piece of 
wire—'ell, I’ll show you!” 

He snatched up a strip of planking 
from the sand and wrenched a rusty 
spike from it. 

With swift jerky gestures he gath- 
ered a few dry chips and splinters, 
whipped a match, and set them alight. 
In this brief blaze he heated. the 
spike and then applied it to the lump. 
It sank smoothly, leaving a little 
melted ring around the hole. 

“Ambergris!” he yelped. “Worth 
near two pound an ounce, right ’ere in 
Fufuti.... And the ’arf of it’s mine,” 
he added, with a startling shift to the 
most brazen’ impudence. 

Junius regarded him, incredulous. 

“What? .That’s wot! Wasn't I 
here? ‘In’t I been pallin’ along of 
you? It’s a fair divvy. W’y, damn 
your soul,” he screamed in a sudden 
febrile blast of fury, “you don’t think 
you're goin’ to.’og my ’arf an’ all!” 

“Your half!” repeated Junius. 
“Huh—nothing small about you, is 
there? Why, you weren’t anywhere 
near when I found it.. Didn’t you 
pass up the swim?” 

Just here the Sydney Duck made 
his mistake. Had he proceeded with 
any finesse, with any understanding 
of his man, he might have done about 
as he pleased, and it is likely that 
little of moment would have trans- 
pired on Fufuti beach that morning. 
But he acted by his lights, which were 
narrow and direct, and he hit Junius 
Peabody suddenly in the smiling face 
of him and knocked him reeling back- 
ward. The next instant he was run- 
ning for the nearest palms with the 
prize tucked under one arm. 

Junius sat on the sand and blinked, 
and at first he felt rather hurt, for 
he was not used to being treated so, 
at least not while he was sober, And 
thereafter he grinned, for such was 
his way of turning aside a casual un- 
pleasantness, and the thing unde- 
niably had its humorous aspect. Bué 
finally came the throb of a strange 
new emotion, as if someone had 
planted a small, hot coal in his breast. 

It is a fact worthy of note that 
never before had Junius Peabody 
known the sting of a living anger. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Why Only in Printed Words? 


Letter-Writing Is One of the Most Satisfying Arts 


VERY time I compare notes 

with another author, I find that 

among the many letters we 

both receive from strangers, a 
large proportion come from young 
people who say they “would like to 
write.” He reports too that most let- 
ters of this kind begin, like those that 
come to me, by asking for advice 
about how to write: but as is shown 
by the rest of the letter, what is really 
wanted is advice about how to get 
published—a littlé as though young 
tennis players should ask older 
players not for coaching that will im- 
prove their game, but for tips about 
how to become professionals. Still, 
authors might not notice this so 
clearly if we did not often in the 
very same mail find a letter from 
somebody who does know “how to 
write,” and pretty well too, judging 
from the samples of work he sends, 
but whose life is poisoned through 
and through with resentful disap- 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


pointment because he can’t get pub- 
lished. 

The repeated combination of these 
two kinds of letters bring out varying 
responses from authors. Some try to 
head young people off from disap- 
pointment by telling them curtly, 
“Oh, for heavens’ sake, don’t try to 
write. There are too many writers 


already. Go sell real estate, or teach ° 


school.” But they always feel guilty 
when they thus try to seal up and 
close away into the darkness a fresh 
spring of living waters that flows in 
almost every human heart. Other au- 
thors, outraged by what they take to 
be wilful ignoring of the work, time 
and self-conquest which must be added 
even to great natural gifts before an 
author amounts to anything, answer 
with some heat, “See here, you 
wouldn’t say casually, ‘I believe I'll 
be an opera singer, without being 
prepared for long years of arduous 
study. Just because everybody learns 


\ 


in school how to set- words down on 
paper, don’t think for a moment that 
it is less work to learn how to write 
creatively than to learn how to make 
statues or paint pictures or play the 
piano well enough to give public con- 
certs.” 

But he is never satisfied with this 
answer, for he knows well enough 
that it would be a sorry world if no- 
body played the piano or the flute ex- 
cept those who had given themselves 
professionally to music. He knows 
that on the contrary the ideal condi- 
tion would be to have everybody play 
some musical instrument, if it were no 
more than the triangle. He knows 
that the professional practise of music 
is sustained and stimulated by lis- 
teners who from first-hand experience 
know something about playing the 
different instruments. He is well 
aware that it would be absurd—and 
disastrous to the art of music—just 
because of the gruelling discipline 








A Recent Photograph of 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 
in the garden 
of her Vermont home 


Good Writers Must Be Real People 


N Vermont, people still live on the 

farms their families have owned for 

150 years, and neighbors have been 
neighbors since the Green Mountain Boys 
fought the battle which (Vermonters say) 
decided the Revolutionary War. Here, 
within a long stone’s throw of this very 
battlefield Dorothy Canfield’s family has 
lived since 1764, and here she lives today. 

As unchanging as the gentle land, and 
as full of granite-like convictions and vir- 
tues as the rocky Vermont mountains, 
are its people, and it is of these people 
that Dorothy Canfield has written what 
most of her readers regard as her best 
stories, The Bent Twig, Hillsboro People, 
and Rough Hewn. 

Dorothy Canfield hasn’t always lived 


there. She was born in Kansas, where her 
father was President of the State Uni- 
versity, at Lawrence. She was educated 
in France and in America, dividing her 
time from the age of ten between schools 
in the two countries, where she was 
equally at home. She got her A.B. from 
Ohio State while her father was President 
there, and studied for her doctor’s degree 
at the Sorbonne and Columbia University. 
When war broke out Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and her husband left Vermont and 
worked long and hard for France, Mr. 
Fisher with the Ambulance Corps, Mrs. 
Fisher tirelessly in relief work running a 
camp on the edge of the war-zone, and 
editing, in Paris, a magazine for soldiers. 
When one of her two children was taken 
ill with typhoid, Mrs. Fisher moved to 
the South of France, where she wrote 
two books about the French people, Home 
Fires of France and The Day of Glory, and 
opened a convalescent home for children. 

In 1919 the family came back from 
three years of war to Vermont. Since 
then Mrs. Fisher has written a half-dozen 
books, translated the widely-read Papini’s 
Life of Christ. Her newest novel, Bonfire, 
a best-seller, came out a few months ago. 

In this essay, written especially for 
Scholastic readers from the sum of Mrs. 
Fisher’s good and full life, comes sound 
advice. To young people who want to- 
write, she says, wisely, that one of the 
finest forms of self-expression—the writ- 
ing of personal letters—may be had for 
the asking. 





necessary to make a fine opera singer, 
to try to silence all the unprofes- 
sional, unpretentious, natural musical 
self-expression in every-day life; and 
asks himself, “Why should we try to 
do the same sort of thing in the realm 
‘ of writing?” 

‘Finally the helplessly soft-hearted 
author sometimes gives way under 
pressure and writes with a treacher- 
ous amiability, “Why, yes, come on 
in, the water’s fine. Of course you 
‘want to write.’ I can see from your 
letter that you really feel the ‘lit- 
erary’ urge to get into words the im- 
pressions made on you by the wonder, 
the beauty, the fun and the tragedy 
of human life.” He lifts his pen 
hastily from the paper before it runs 
on to add, “Of course that urge is not 
‘literary’ at all, but human. Practi- 
cally every normal person has it. 
Why else do we call other people to 
‘Come! Look!’ when we see a fine 
sunset, and feel that we will burst if 
we can’t find someone to listen to our 
account of an accident? That you 
have this urge is no proof that you 
have the personal qualities necessary 
to make a professional success out of 
writing.” As he mails a disingenuous 
letter like this, a good-natured author 
sometimes feels a glow at the thought 
of the pleasure it will give; but he 
has a bad half-hour afterwards when 
he reads a heartsick letter from an 
older person who “wanted to write,” 
who had perhaps a natural gift for it, 
but who after years of trying, cannot 
attain professional recognition be- 
cause he was not endowed with the 
great vitality, the antlike persistence, 
and the capacity to “take punish- 
ment” doggedly, or some other of the 
personal qualities essential if the 
practitioner of any art is to receive 
recognition from the general public. 

These words—the general public— 
bring me to a question which I have 
asked myself a thousand times, and 
which I am writing this article to 
ask you, readers of Scholastic: —Why 
do people who “want to write” al- 
ways aim at the vague, distant goal of 
the “general public?” Grant that you 
feel the typical literary (and human) 
impulse to share with others your im- 
pressions of life, why think that you 
can obtain relief from the pressure of 
this impulse only when you share 
your impressions with people whom 
you don’t know? Why feel that you 
will be forced to seal up darkly that 
deep natural instinct for self-expres- 
sion, unless you can get into printed 
words some of the crowding impres- 
sions made on you by living and 
watching humanity live Printed words 
‘are not the only ones with which to 
unburden your heart and mind. Nor are 
readers of printed words the only 
readers available to you. There is 
another form of literary self-expres- 
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sion, practised with enthusiasm by 
many of the finest authors who have 
ever lived, from Pliny down through 
Mme. de Sevigne to Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, available to everyone who 
feels in any degree the literary im- 
pulse. (We are speaking now only of 
those who do honestly feel the lit- 
erary impulse, not of those who want 
to write because they think it an easy 
way of making a living.) 

Are you perhaps saying to your- 
self, “But nowadays with rapid mod- 
ern means of communication, there is 
no need to write letters.” You are 
looking perhaps at a familiar adver- 
tisement, showing an absent husband 
speaking on the telephone to his wife 
at home, the children clustering 
Underneath it is some 
such phrase, as “Modern science con- 
quers distance. No matter how far 
you are, you need not be separated 
from your dear ones.” But you know 
from having heard it what is probably 
being said over that wire. Isn’t it 
something like this:—“How are you, 
Lou?” “Fine and dandy. How are 
you, Bill?’ “Fine and dandy!” 
“How’re the children?” “Oh, fine 
and dandy. Elmer’s had a sore throat, 
but it’s better. How’s business?” 
“Rotten. Have you seen Mother?” 
“Yes. Saw her yesterday. She’s fine. 
When’re you coming home?” “Maybe 
I can make it Thursday.” 

Click goes the receiver, and the 
“talk” is over. What was said be- 
tween those two human beings united 
by the closest of human bonds, could 
have been, with no infraction of. in- 
timacy, shouted back and forth from a 
block away down the street. As a 
real human contact, such an exchange 
of meagre items of material life is 
simply not to be compared with an 
interchange of what I call “good” let- 
ters. I don’t mean complicated or 
long or philosophic, but easy, simple, 
sincere; and you can’t be easy, simple 
and sincere in words unless you are 
skilful in the use of them. Good let- 
ters are a means of communicating to 
others dear to you, not at all what you 
would be willing to let everybody on 
the block hear, but authentic news of 
that part of your life that is most 
worth living, the impressions—sad, 
amused, anxious, brave, enduring, 
joyful or disillusioned—made on you 
by what has been happening to you. 
Those impressions are shaping your 
personality from day to day. To 
keep in touch with them is to keep in 
touch with you. You are cheating 
these who love you or even like you, 
if you always keep them out of this 
inner personal life, the richest, the 
most interesting, the most entertain- 
ing part of all of us. And you are 
cheating yourself if you never give 
expression to that inner life. Yet 
human shyness and self-consciousness 
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are often in the way of our spoken 
words. Many of us can tell more of 
the truth about what we are feeling 
in a letter than in talk. On condition, 
of course, that we can write real let- 
ters, on condition that the study of 
English carried on in our youth has 
opened for us the door into the grand 
spaciousness of our magnificent lan- 
guage and freed us from the narrow 
prison of such poor phrases as “fine 
and dandy,” “sure,” “you said it.” 
If you don’t learn how to use flexibly 
and accurately a great variety of 
words, you are left in the helpless 
situation of the little child just begin- 
ning to talk, who for a toothache, or 
a broken leg, or a sorrow, or a bump 
on the head, has only the one cry, 
“Baby hurt.” 

To go back to advertisements. 
There’s another well-written series of 
advertisements about photographs. 
You’ve seen hundreds of them, like, 
“Don’t you wish you had a record of 
that high dive of yours last summer?” 
“Keep the children with you always,” 
and so on. That’s all right, as far as 
it goes. But what is recorded by a 
photograph is only what’s visible to 
the eye. And the really interesting 
events of human life are what the eye 
can’t see. Wouldn’t the record Of that 
high dive be far more complete and 
real in a good letter describing how 
you had practised for it, how you had 
overcome this or that fault in stance 
or poise, how you felt as the great 
moment came, than in a snapshot of 
a human jack-knife high in the air, 
which might be anybody? Among my 
most precious possessions are some 
jolly letters of my grandmother, writ- 
ten about a hundred years ago, when 
she was a school girl, just splashingly 
learning to swim. “Quite a new ac- 
complishment for a lady,” as she 
quaintly wrote to her sister. Which 
do you think keeps my grandmother 
alive for me best—the daguerreotype 
which shows: her sitting, ‘stiff, self- 
conscious and old-fashioned, or those 
letters, bright with a girl’s high 
spirits? 

The fact is that, far from reducing 
the importance of letters in human 
life, modern conditions make them 
more important than ever before. No- 
body in the twentieth century stays 
put. Everybody moves around. No 
circle, no family remains a geographi- 
cal unit for very long. If we don’t 
use good letter-writing as a defense 
against this constantly broken circle 
of friendship and affection, we ju 
won’t have friendships or affections 
left, that are deeper or more lasting 
than the shallow temporary relation- 
ship people have who sit for a meal or 
two at the same table in a hotel. 

The French have a sad saying that 
“every departure is a little death.” 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Our old friend @ 
Pickwick 


ICKENS and Thackeray, to- 
gether, interpret Victorian 
England. Differing as _ the 
two men did in temperament, 

education, sacial , position, point of 
view, and conception of life as a 
whole, they were complements of 
each other in giving us a balanced 
picture of English life in the nine- 
teenth century. 

A comparison between the lives of 
Dickens and Thackeray would be a 
good topic for a modern Plutarch, ex- 
cept that the points of difference are 
far more numerous than the points of 
resemblance. Dickens had come up 
out of grinding poverty, from a shift- 
less lower middle-class family. He 
had had no academic education, and 
he drew his material from the London 
slums because that was the thing he 
knew best. Thackeray, on the other 
hand, had the advantages of wealth, 
family, and education. He was at 
home in the clubs and the aristocratic 
society of London. He had attended 
Trinity College at Cambridge, and 
studied drawing in France, and he 
was still trying to decide between 
writing and drawing when he asked 
Dickens, who was already celebrated 
in the world of letters, for permission 
to illustrate one of his earlier novels. 
Dickens turned him down, and it was 
not until ten years after the success- 
ful appearance of Pickwick that 
Thackeray made his first hit with 
Vanity Fair, a novel not of morals 
such as Dickens would have written, 
but of manners. Thackeray’s ideal 
was always the class ideal—“Be each, 
pray God, a_ gentleman”—while 
Dickens was never at ease in gentle- 
manly society, either in the actual 
world, or in the world of his imagina- 
tion. 


English Siditen 


For more than a generation, down 
to the time of his death in 1870, 
Charles Dickens was the most popular 
author of the English-speaking world, 
and in spite of the prodigious circu- 
lation of some novels in recent years, 
his books still hold their own. The 
immortal Pickwick is as enduring a 


gentleman as is the melancholy hero‘ 


of Cervantes’ great book, and David 
Copperfield, Nicholas Nickelby, Great 
Expectations, and Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, after all these years, and with 
the solid knowledge of thousands of 
friends, are yet to feel any jealousy 
at the temporary popularity of any 
upstart twentieth century novel on 
their library shelf. (Thackeray’s 
Henry Esmond, Vanity Fair, Penden- 
nis, and the Newcomes, rounding out 
the picture as they do where Dickens 
left off, have an equal right to feel 
immune to the challenge of competi- 
tion.) With all due allowance for the 
extravagance and grotesqueness of 
his characters, for a tendency to over- 
work the pathetic, for his passion for 
the melodramatic, the books of 
Charles Dickens, advocate of democ- 
racy and reform, will live because of 
their vital energy, their humor, and a 
certain stamp of the essential truth of 
human nature. Proof that people are 
still, reading Dickens is the newest 
biography—is it the seventh or eighth 
in as many years?—recently pub- 
lished by no less a person than 
Stephen Leacock. A columnist, check- 
ing up on the reading habits of his 
newspaper office last month, found 
that practically every one from the 
editor to the lowliest stenographer 
and office boy had read some book of 
Dickens, and some had read him all! 

For many years Dickens and 
Thackeray were friends, and although 
they were never intimate, Thackeray 
was a frequent and welcome visitor 
at Dickens’ house. Their rivalry was 
possibly one of the bonds that drew 
them together, for it seemed more a 
rivalry of their followers than of the 
two men themselves. In the late fifties 
and sixties the literary world was 
hotly divided into two camps, one 
favoring Dickens, one Thackeray, 
yet neither of the great writers them- 
selves let a chance go by to praise the 
other. 
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A Study in Contrast: The Broken Friendship of 
DICKENS and THACKERAY 


“Codd Colonel" 
Newcome 
himself 


Then, in 1858, after years of 
friendship, there occurred an unfor- 
tunate estrangement between these 
men. A young friend of Dickens’, 
Edmund Yates, who had recently 
started a paper called Town Talk, 
published an article on Thackeray in 
which he made use of infermation 
given him in confidence by Thackeray 
at their club, and in addition charged 
Thackeray with being insincere, snob- 
bish and cynical. Thackeray, always 
extremely sensitive, was deeply of- 
fended, and in a scathing note to 
Yates requested him thereafter to re- 
frain from slanderous remarks, and 
from further publication of private 
and confidential conversations. Dick- 
ens, strange to say, supported Yates, 
though Yates was decidedly in the 
wrong, and helped him frame a reply 
to Thackeray, who promptly reported 
the matter to the committee of the 
Garrick Club. When the club asked 
Yates either to apologize or resign, 
Yates started an action_at law against 
Thackeray. At this point e pro- 
ceedings, Dickens made the mistake 
of proposing to act as mediator. 
though he admitted that he had been 
an advocate of Yates all along, and 
implied that in his opinion Thackeray 
had been in the wrong. 

Thackeray was naturally embit- 
tered against his old friend Dickens, 
and such mediation was of course out 
of the question. Perhaps there was a 
hidden undercurrent of professional 
jealousy between them. At any rate, 
Yates resigned from the club, taking 
Dickens with him, and the libel suit 
never came off. 

After years of estrangement, it was 
Thackeray, strangely enough, who 
made the first advance. In the Athe- 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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LITERARY LEADS 


Take heart ... You aren’t the only one 


who has trouble with grammar. . . See 
these quotations the Golden Book gath- 
ered for this month: 


The tumult and the shouting dies.—Kipling. 

Mrs. Washington and myse - will set down 
to dinner by ourselves.—George Washington. 

So you must ride on horseback after we.— 
Cowper. 

There let him lay.—Byron. 

Of his bones are coral made.—Shakespeare. 


Of course, these people didn’t have to 
observe the laws of grammar ... They 
had influence . . . Is Shakespeare’s error 
justifiable? Kipling’s? 


With the January issue, the American 
Magazine of Art absorbed Creative Art, 
“combining the best features of both”... 
In addition to stimulating articles on 
housing, Negro art, and sculpture, the 
issue contains exceptionally satisfying 
illustrations of pictures that are- exciting 
attention these days. 


Frances Frost has a verse called “Dedi- 
cation for a Book” in the Yale Review, 
for this quarter . . . It suggests something 
of her personal life which she ordinarily 
excludes from her philosophical nature 
lyrics . . . but that is not why you are 
advised to read it ... Read it, and as 
much of her other work as you can find, 
to discover the art of uncomplicated 
phrasing, the emotional force of rural 
images, and the power of short words ... 
That is, providing you have already 
learned the elementals of grammar. 


Arthur E. Morgan begins to write the 
story of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in Survey Graphic for January ... The 
conquest of the West ‘seems puny along- 
side the romantic possibilities of this ven- 
ture ... and less important. 


The Journal of Calendar Reform has 
been running a story of the Calendar by 
David Thibault . . . Did you ever realize 
that our present calendar includes days 
named after Norse and other pagan 
deities, months named for Roman em- 
perors, the seven-day week of the Jews, 
and years numbered from the presumable 
date of the birth of Christ? ... You may 
obtain copies from the World Calendar 
Association, 485 Madison Ave., New York 
... This group is seeking to make changes 
in the calendar so that dates would fall 
on the same day every year .. . This 
would make it-easier for statisticians to 
compare records of different years ... 
The World Calendar is offered as an al- 
ternative to the Thirteen Month Calendar, 
used by a number of businesses. 


Did you like Stella Benson’s review of 
Everyman’s Encyclopedia last month? .. . 
Asia is printing one of the last stories she 
wrote, in the January and February is- 
sues . . . More about the Chinese coast. 





Only Printed Words 


(Concluded from page 8) 


But that kind of death loses its sting 
if those who go and those who stay 
know how to write letters; real let- 
ters, that is. The going-away, of the 
children from home as they grow up, 
to boarding school, into marriage, or 
into business in another town—it is 
really like a death in the family, and 
no “little death” either, unless the 
young people know how to send back 
something of their new life in letters, 
unless the parents know how to seal 
some of the old home into envelopes. 
But to use letters in this way to con- 
quer material separation, it is not 
enough to have barely learned how to 
write, so that with fatigue and effort 
you can just get through a letter, as 
a poor skater can just manage to hob- 
ble awkwardly around the ice; or as 
a poor swimmer, puffing and panting, 
can barely get across the pool. You 
don’t think much of people who never 
get beyond that kind of beginners’ 
swimming and skating. There is no 
more excuse for staying perpetually 
in the awkward condition of a begin- 
ner at letter writing. You know when 
you have learned the arts of skating 
and swimming; it is when you have 
practised them often enough so that 
you don’t dread doing then, so that 
when you put on your skates, or slip 
into your bathing suit it is with a 
light heart, knowing that you have 
before you an enjoyable exercise of a 
delightful skill. When you take up 
your pen with the same light-hearted 
expectation of pleasure, or relief, you 
have mastered the art of letter- 
writing. As long as you dread it, you 
simply haven’t learned how, like the 
poor diver who stands shivering and 
seared on the diving-board. And ex- 
actly as in his case, it is possible to 
learn enjoyable skill by simply prac- 
tising. 

Bear in mind that what you are 
working for is one of the major en- 
joyments of life. A very wise En- 
glishman spends most of his time 
warning people that the greatest 
threat to modern happiness in mod- 
ern times is that the industrial revo- 


lution may deprive us of the need to- 


acquire skills, and of the opportuni- 
ties to use the skills we have. Over 
and over he reminds his hearers that 
the exercise of a skill brings to its 
possessor perhaps the very surest, 
most lasting of human satisfactions. 
I am writing this article to remind 
you that letter-writing is a lovely skill 
which the modern world has not been 
able to make superfluous. 

It is a skill that rescues people 
from one of the darkest dangers of 
adult life, from being shut in on 
themselves. Because in writing one 
has more time than in conversation to 
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choose the right words, more quiet in 
which to decide what it is one really 
wishes to say, and a chance to try 
again if the first effort is not success- 
ful, letter-writing is one of the most 
universally adaptable means of inti- 
mate contact between human beings. 
It is a skill that frees its possessors 
from many of the saddest things that 
happen to men and women. They 
are not separated by distance from 
those they love. They can fly in- 
stantly to the side of the person who 
needs them. They can share their 
fun, their sorrow, their hopes, their 
joys, their strengths with people on 
the other side of the globe. 

Older people sometimes exclaim 
over the insoluble problem of trying 
to prepare boys and girls for life, 
when nobody knows what life is going 
to bring any one of them. Yet one 
thing is sure. Every one of you will 
have letters to write. If you haven't 
learned to write them well, why, 
you'll just have to write them badly— 
those unescapable letters of your 
grown-up life—letters to people who 
have had a death in the family, or a 
birth: letters to old people near 
death: to children just beginning life: 
to your customers and employees, if 
you are in business: letters asking for 
a job, or for a raise if you are an 
employee: letters to your sweetheart, 
your wife, your husband, your chil- 
dren: letters to old friends whom you 
don’t want to lose: letters to new 
ones whom you long to draw to you. 
There they are, waiting for you in the 
future, an element in your life that 
will be fine or wretched just as you 
decide. Nobody can guess whether 
any one of you will in adult life be 
rich or poor, famous or obscure, well 
or ill. But right now everybody 
knows that you will write many let- 
ters. If written well they will do you 
credit, will be a pleasure, will help 
you achieve what you wish, will give 
unending satisfaction to others, will 
help your own development, will be 
an outlet and expression for whatever 
you can learn of life. If done badly 
they will put you at a disadvantage, 
will misrepresent you, will use up 
your nervous energy instead of add- 
ing to it, will actually diminish the 
sum total of joy and success in your 
life. 

Why should you feel wistful be- 
cause you don’t see your way clear to 
become a professional writer? The 
door to literary self-expression stands 
open to you, just the same. Some 
of the world’s finest literary master- 
pieces are letters written from one 
friend to another. Letter-writing is 
an art that fits into all lives, beauti- 
fies and enriches any existence any- 
where, high or low, young or old. 
Like mercy, it blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 
THE GOOD EARTH. By Pearl S. Buck 


ii T usually takes some time for the world 
i to make up its mind about a master- 
i] piece; that is why so many of the good 

" books are old books. But here is a 
quite new one whose greatness was recog- 
nized ‘by the very first critics who saw it. 
As soon as it reached the general public 
it took firm hold of their hearts and their 
minds. It brought China as near as your 
next-deor neighbor. It made us feel the 
pangs of hunger, the pinch of poverty 
and the fierce joy of self-made success, in 
the persons of Chinese peasants such as 
in real life we never would have known. 

As you read The Good Earth you may 
have wondered where you read something 
before that sounded something like it. It 
is like hearing echoes of an old familiar 
melody. What you heard in her literary 
style, of course, was the echo of the King 
James Version of the Bible, on which she 
(like many a great writer) was brought 
up. There is no literary source so rich 
for the writer. But Pearl Buck did not 
read the Bible in order to be a writer. 
She writes in the same way the seasons 
move or the day changes into night and 
then to day again, without hurrying and 
without resting. She is like some great 
quiet force of nature. That is one of the 
reasons why with all the excitements of 
her stories, they are deeply restful to 
read. 

Though the book appeared so short a 
time ago, it has just been released for two 
cheap editions, one in the Modern Li- 
brary, the other Grosset and Dunlap. 
With the vast public it has had in the 
original John Day edition, it looks as if 
it may have a greater number of readers 
than any other novel by a contemporary 
American writer, if it keeps on at this 
rate. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE 
By Wilkie Collins 


When someone tells you that the 
“thriller” is a contemporary invention, 
give them this book to read and, see what 
they say. It was first published just 
sixty years ago, but its close-knit, com- 
pelling, exciting plot keeps it in print (in 
Everyman’s) and in demand. From the 
moment the reader gets a glimpse of the 
strange creature all in white (you soon 
find she has escaped from an asylum) 
and begins to wonder who she is and what 
sinister plots are being woven around 
her, he finds himself caught in the book’s 
spell. It is not a murder mystery, but it 
is a crime mystery. Collins was the first 
English writer of any importance to give 
careful consideration to the crime ele- 
ment in fiction. You might almost call 
him the creator of the modern detective 
story. 
Wilkie Collins wrote at a time when 
every young writer had to imitate either 
Dickens ~ or ‘Thackeray, whether con- 
sciously or not. Collins imitated Dickens, 
not too closely; indeed, he wrote with 
Dickens more than once. For that matter, 
Dickens himself wrote a crime mystery 
hard to beat: have -you read it? Of 
course I mean Edwin Drood. I must 
have read that book twenty times—even 
if it was never finished! 





The prize book for the month’s best 
letter goes to Jeanne Lewis, a senior in 
the Cristobal High School, Cristobal, 
Canal Zone, who asked me to include 
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How to Speak English 
Effectively 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY 
Funk and Wagnalls 


OW to Speak English Effectively 

is written. to help persons who are 

interested in speaking correctly. 
Not at all like the. usual text-book, it is 
made of a series of addresses te the an- 
nouncing staff of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. It is simple, practical, and free 
from technical language. The following 
quotations from the book are typical: 

“On his return to his native land, Mr. 
Basil Sydney, an English actor, declared 
that the average American speaks better 
English than the average Englishman. He 
ascribed this to the fact that the Ameri- 
can detests affectation, specifying con- 
scious affectation as the kind which we do 
detest. He added a tribute that every 
one of us who loves his mother tongue 
will appreciate. He said: ‘My visit to 
America really taught me how to speak 
English, and when I returned to Lendon 
recently, I found that I could not under- 
stand some of my friends. The fact is, 
we do talk the best English, and the English 
that we talk is the English brought over 
from England a century and a half ago.” 

“George O. Curme, in his work on Syn- 
tax, said: ‘Good English is not a starched 
shirt for all occasions. Evening. dress is 
out of place at a football game. Col- 
loquial English is frequently as appro- 
priate as a comfortable, leose-fitting gar- 
ment in moments of relaxation. The man 
who would restrain speech in a strait- 
jacket would do a great deal more harm 
than good.” 

“Vulgarity, pedantry, self-assurance, 
and affectation are four defects against 
which every one who would speak well 
must guard.” 

“The difference between pronunciation 
and enunciation is one of diction and de- 
livery. Pronunciation is a key to educa- 
tion; enunciation is a key to culture. ... 
The perfect speaker is as careful of his 
pronunciation as he is of his enunciation, 
and shows proper discrimination in his 
use of words.” 

“Whether it be the calling of a simple 
telephone number or the delivery of the 
most involved address in public, or before 
the microphone, a speaker’s pronunciation 
is an index to personality, and autemati- 
cally proclaims the degree of culture he 
has attained. . . . To pronounce correctly 
and pleasingly, we must be ever conscious 
of what we are saying.” 








among the more recent books Warwick 
Deeping’s Sorrel and Son. I will quote 
from her letter when I put this among 
the books recommended in this column. 
Another book goes to Beatrice Gibbs, 
Malden, Mass., for adding to her sugges- 
tion of Cornelia Meigs’ Invincible Louisa, 
the latest biography of Louisa Alcott, an 
account of her card-system of recording 
books read: white cards for those she 
purchased herself, pink for gifts, blue 
for all authors, yellow for magazines pur- 
chased, orange for library books read. 
On each card are her personal notes on 
the book. 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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And as the hours crept on toward 

bed-time, were you disappeinted, 
gradually realizing that only the uninter- 
esting and familiar was geing to occur? 
That is the disillusionment Wallace 
Stevens describes in the following poem. 
He makes the disappointment very sharp 
by telling what things were net going to 
happen. The only vivid occurrence is a 
drunken sailor’s nightmare. 


Disillusionment of Ten O'Clock 


The houses are haunted 

By white night-gowns, 

None are green, 

Or purple with green rings, 

Or green with yellew rings, 

Or yellow with blue rings. 

None of them are strange, 

With socks of lace 

And beaded ceintures. 

People are not going 

To dream of baboons and periwinkles. 
Only, here and there, an old sailor, 
Drunk and asleep in his boots, 
Catches tigers 

In red weather. 


AVE you ever experienced a dusk 
el that promised a strange night? 


Wallace Stevens has been called the 
“dandy” of modern poets. This does not 
mean that he is flippant. There is bril- 
liant intellectual gaiety in his werk. Here 
are a few titles of his peems: The Come- 
dian as the Letter C, The Worms at 
Heaven’s Gate, Two Figures in Dense 
Violet Night. The titles are surpassed in 
originality by the poems themselves in 
which such lines as “There are no bears 
among the roses,” and “Gloomy gram- 
marians in golden gowns,” give beauty to 
objects and situations. 

Mr. Stevens’ poetic forms are conven- 
tional but his ideas are so startling that 
one must read his poems several times to 
get them fully. 

Mr. Stevens received his education in 
the state of his birth, Pennsylvania, and 
at Harvard. He seems to be very shy of 
publication and has appeared in only a 
few periodicals. His ene book, Harmo- 
nium, which came out in 19238, was re- 
published about two years ago. Mr. 
Stevens practices law in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

The poem above is reprinted from Mr. 
Stevens’ book Harmonium, by courtesy of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON. 
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Jetsam 


(Continued from page 6) 


But never before had Junius Peabody 
been reduced to a naked Junius Peabody, 
dot and carry nothing—penniless, desper- 
ate, and now cheated of a last hope. That 
made the difference. 

“Hey!” he protested. “See here, you 
know—-Dammit!” 

He struggled up and climbed anyhow 
into trousers, coat, and shoes, and set off 
at a shambling trot, with no clear notion 
of what he meant to do but keeping the 
larrikin in sight. 

Sydney dodged in among the trees, 
found them too scant for cover, paused 
to fling a yellow snarl over his shoulder, 
and swung up the shore. He turned, 
questing here and there, shouting as: he 
ran, and presently raised an answering 
shout from a hollow whence another figure 
started up to join him, a bearded, heavy- 
set rogue, whose abnormally long arms 
dangled like an ape’s out of his sleeveless 
shirt. Junius recognized Willems, the third 
of their party the night before, and he 
knew where the interest of that sullen big 
Hollander would lie. He had a coalition 
of thievery against him now. The two 
beachcombers ran on together, footing 
briskly past the long boat sheds and the 
high white veranda of Bendemeer’s 
place. ... 

Under this iron thatch stood the man 
Bendemeer himself, cool and lathy in spot- 
less ducks, planted there, as was his morn- 
ing custom, to oversee and command all 
his little capital. And in truth it was a 
kingdom’s capital, the center of a trading 
monopoly of the old type and chief seat 
of as strange and absolute a tyrant as the 
world still offers room for; rich, powerful, 
independent, fearing nothing between 
heaven and hell and at once the best-loved 
and the best-hated individual in his sphere 
of influence. 

Bendemeer, trader, philanthropist, and 
purveyor of rotgut, was one of those un- 
classed growths of the South Seas that 
almost constitute a new racial type. No- 
body could have placed his nationality er 
his cast or his accent. His name was of 
a piece with the grim self-sufficiency that 
gave nothing and asked nothing: an obvi- 
ous jest, borrowed from the Persian song 
of an Irish poet, but the one touch of 
fancy about him. Somewhere, somehow, 
he had taken a cynic twist or a rankling 
wound that had turned his white man’s 
blood once for all. They tell stories of 
such cases up and down the islands, and 
mostly the stories are very ugly and dis- 
creditable indeed. But not so concerning 
Bendemeer; against whom was no scandal, 
only curses and bitterness. For his pe- 
culiarity took the especially irritating 
form of fair dealings with some thousands 
of brown-skinned natives and no dealings 
at all with any man of his own color— 
except to beat him at strict business and 
then to sell him as much villainous liquor 
as he could at the highest possible price. 
As he leaned there indolently in his door- 
way with arms folded and cheroot be- 
tween his thin lips he could measure his 
own land as far as he could see on either 
side, a small part of his holdings in plan- 
tations and trading stations througheut 
the archipelago. Offshore, behind the only 





good strip of barrier reef and near the 
only navigable channel on the south coast, 
lay anchored his Likely Jane, flagship of 
a smart little navy. His gang of boys 
was hustling cargo out of her in surf- 
boats, and beth boys and boats were the 
handiest and ablest that could be found 
anywhere for that ticklish work. He had 
only to turn his head to view the satis- 
factory bulk of his sheds and depen- 
dencies, solid, new-painted. The house at 
his back was trim, broad, and comfortable, 
and in the storeroom underneath lay thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of assorted trade 
goods, all of which would eventually be- 
come copra and great wealth. 

This was the man, decidedly in posses- 
sion of his own legs and able to stand and 
to navigate on the same, te whom Junius 
Peabody appealed in his wretched 
need.:. .. 

Junius stumbled up the steps. The 
burst had marrow-drawn him, his lungs 
labored pitifully as if he were breathing 
cotton wool. It was hot, for the sun had 
sprung wide like an opened furnace gate, 
but he had not started a pore. 

“I’ve been robbed,” he wheezed, and 
pointed a wavering hand. “Those chaps 
there—robbed——!” 

Bendemeer glanced aside up the strand 
after the disappearing ruffians and then 
down at the complainant, but otherwise 
he did not move, only stayed considering 
from his lean, leathery mask, with still 
eyes, outward-looking. 

“What do you care?” he said idly. 
“You'll be dead in a month anyhow.” 

Junius gaped toward. him dizzily. The 
fellow was the local authority and besides 
had taken his money. He could not be- 
lieve that he had heard aright. “But, say 
—they’ve stolen my property!” 

Bendemeer shot a blue ring of smoke 
into the sunshine. “In that case you've 
lost it. They’re heading for the Rocks, 
and once they’ve gone to earth there you 
could never find them—you’d be torn to 
pieces if you did.” 

He flicked the ash of his cheroot in a 
pause. “I suppose you mean I might help 
you,” he continued. “I might, but I won't. 
I've seen a good many of your kind 
before, drift stuff that gets washed up on 
the beach. You’re not worth it. And 
now, since you have no further business 
with me, I'd be obliged if you’d kindly 
get the hell out of my front yard. You're 
interfering with the view. .. .” 

Junius Peabody found himself groping 
away through the sunlight on Fufuti 
beach once more. A dead calm held the 
air. Under the steady, low organ note 
of the reef he could hear only the drag of 
his own steps, the curious, unforgetable 
“shr-ring” of boot leather on coral. 

It was borne upon him then that he had 
just acquired a liberal education, that he 
had learned more essential facts within 
the last hour than he had ever gained 
before in his twenty-odd years—a tabloid 
of life—and too late to be of any use. 
Such abstractions are sometimes valuable 
to a man, but they are not the sort that 
brings a lump in his throat and a winking 
in his eyes. The thing, the sheerly heart- 
felt thing that Junius Peabody said to 
himself, sniffing, was this: “And he didn’t 
—didn’t even offer me a drink!” 

There was nothing to draw him any 
farther—no help, no promise of success, 
not even a single witness to shame with 
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a grin or to urge with an expectant stare 
—nothing outside himself. Fufuti beach 
lay stark and aching white before him. 
The two thieves had long since lost them- 
selves among the palms. Down by the 
water’s edge a couple of Bendemeer’s boat 
boys were salvaging odds and ends lost 
overboard in an upset in yesterday’s heavy 
surf. They did not waste a thought or 
look on him. He was many degrees less 
important than a lot of other rubbish 
around there. He might just as well, he 
might much better, slump down in a sod- 
den heap amid the rest of the jetsam. 
And yet he did not. ... And he did go 
on. For some obscure, irrational human 
reason, he did go on. Perhaps because of 
the tiny coat in his breast, blown red by 
Bendemeer’s blasting contempt. Perhaps 
because, after all, no man ever quite 
achieves complete resemblance to a jelly- 
fish. 

On the southern tip of Fufuti stands 
Tenbow Head, the end of a rough little 
jut of land known locally as the Rocks. 
To speak by the book, there is neither 
rock nor head, but the abyss turned in its 
sleep once, and shouldered half a mile of 
Fufuti’s shore line to a height of thirty 
feet—enough for a mountain in this sea 
of humble atolls. Incidentally it smashed 
the elevated reefs like chalk in a mortar. 
Tenbow is a wreck of shattered coral ter- 
races, clad in the eager growths which 
profit by its trifling rise and which along 
do profit. For the rest it remains the 
island jungle, a section apart and un- 
touched, almost impenetrable. 

Junius Peabody began his exploration 
of this cheerful region by falling on his 
face in a gully and bruising his nose very 
grievously. He found no trail to guide 
him up the slope. It was pitted like slag, 
deceitful as old honeycomb. The footing 
crumbled; tempting beds of moss and 
fern slipped away at his clutch; twisting 
lianas caught his ankles and sent him 
asprawl. The very ground seemed armed 
against him with a malignant life of its 
own. He had to creep among jagged 
teeth that sliced his flimsy garments and 
his putty-soft flesh. And when a loosened 
mass slid gently over at a touch and 
caught and crushed an arm he scarcely 
wondered whether any persgnal power 
had directed. It was all the same. 

For a long time he lay looking at his 
pulped fingers and the driven drops of 
blood from the quick of his nails, sensing 
the exquisite pain almost as a luxury, 
hugging it to him. But at length he 
stirred and began to wriggle forward 
again. 

“If I'm going to die anyway,” said 
Junius Peabody, “I’m going to die doing 
this.” Which was an extraordinary re- 
mark on all accounts... . 

And so by dint of following something 
and still following with unlimited purpose 
over a limited terrain, he ran it down in 
the end and came to the hiding place he 
sought. 

A rooted instinct of the potentially 
criminal, which prompts them to be ready 
to flee though no man _ pursueth, had 
moved the beachcombers of Fufuti long 
since to prepare their snug retreat in the 
heart of the Rocks. On the inward shore 
of the promontory they had found a level 
bit of shelf screened by lush vegetation, 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Shall We Keep the N-R-A-? 


A Debate on Government Control of Industry 
Prepared by WILLIAM R. FOULKES 


RESOLVED: That the United States should permanently 
adopt the basic principles of the NIRA. 


FOREWORD: 


[Psst vr ROOSEVELT has 


stated very frankly, and more than 

once, that he is experimenting. If 
one part of his recovery program: does 
not work out as hoped, he will not hesi- 
tate to substitute another method in order 
te achieve what he has termed the “New 
Deal.” 

Probably the one part of his program 

that has received more attention than any 
other (with the possible exception of his 
monetary plans), has been the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, which most peo- 
ple, however, speak of in the term of its 
administrative organization, the NRA. 
Should we adopt the basic principles of 
the NRA as a permanent part of 
the American system? We _ have 
had an opportunity to watch the 
operation of the law for . eight 
months. Does it seem to provide 
the best method for “carrying on” 
in the future? When the crisis has 
passed and a reasonable measure 
of economic recovery has_ taken 
place, should we drop the NRA 
idea and proceed as formerly, or 
does the NRA hold out hopes for a 
better economic and social order? 
If so, will it be worth whatever 
price we may be called upon te pay 
for it? In a word, should we con- 
tinue along the lines of the NRA 
when the specific crisis for which 
it was developed has passed? 

The purpose of this debate is to 
evaluate the NRA as a part of per- 
manent national policy. Of course, 
as with any debate, we must inter- 
pret the terms of the proposition 
reasonably. By “permanent” we do 
not mean “forever”; rather, we 
mean as “settled pelicy,” the policy 
which the government will assume 
to be the right one, and in the light 
of which it will proceed for years 
to come. By “permanent” we mean the 
opposite of “temporary,” as reasonable 
men understand this. There should be no 
occasion for quibbling over this word. 

But what about “basic principles”? Ob- 
viously it is not urged that, regardless of 
what experience teaches, every adminis- 
trative phase and every particular of the 
NRA should be continued. There will 
necessarily be modifications and changes 
in methods and particulars. But what do 
we mean by “basic principles”? The 
evidence is reasonably clear that the Re- 
covery Act was promulgated with five 
definite objectives in view: 

1. The reduction of working hours and 
the elimination of child labor. 


2. The establishment of minimum wage 
scales which will raise the wages of the 
most poorly paid in industry, and elimi- 
nate “sweat shop” conditions. 

3. The recognition of labor’s right of 
collective bargaining through unions of 
their own choosing. 

4. The abolition of unfair competition 
in business by means of codes formulated 
by trade, associations and approved by 
the government. 

5. The introduction of some measure of 
planning into our industrial system 
through the operation of the eodes and 
through central advisory bodies. 

The objectives listed above are both 
social and economic. Such actions as estab- 
lishing minimum wage scales and elimi- 
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nating sweat shops obviously have social 
effects, but another admitted objective is 
to increase national consuming power by 
giving labor a larger share in the national 
income. In fact, this is one of the impor- 
tant objectives of the NRA. Likewise, 


‘the encouragement given to labor organ- 


izations is not merely for the sake of the 
working men themselves, but equally for 
the sake of keeping the trade organiza- 
tions from becoming predominant. It 
is probably fair to say that the basic prin- 
ciples of the NRA are: (a) A larger 
share of the national income for the 
masses for the sake of increasing their 
purchasing power, and (b) a measure of 
voluntary industrial planning through 
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trade associations, under 
supervision. 
For the sake of this debate it will have 
to be assumed that whatever needs to be 
done to restore the farmer’s prosperity, 
will be done separately. In other words, 
we are considering the NRA and not the 
AAA, which is a subject by itself. In 
addition, although the question of whether 
or not the NRA is “in accord with 
American principles” is both a valid and 
important phase of this debate, the strictly 
legal question of “constitutionality” should 
be waived. This is a question which di- 
vides the best. legal minds of the country, 
and if it comes before the Supreme Court 
may well be decided by a 5-4 vote. As 
far as this debate is concerned, it should 
be assumed that if the principles 

2 of the NRA are desirable and just, 
the necessary steps will be taken to 
make them constitutional. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. The principles of the NRA 

should be made permanent because 

they are essential to our economic 
welfare. 


governmental 


A. The NRA was designed to 
overcome an emergency of a pe- 
culiar nature. 

1. The emergency was not the 
result of extraordinary forces; 
rather it was the result of nor- 
mal ferces that had become ill- 
adapted to their environment. 

a. In the early days of our 
national economic life, “unre- 
strained competition” was a 
useful creed, for our first prob- 
lem was that of producing 
enough goods. It was essential 
to produce as much as possible, 
for both nature and elementary 
production methods supplied 
enough resistance to keep the 
market under-supplied. 

b. Our economic life has so 
changed, . however, that we 

reached a point where there was 
greater capacity for production than 
for consumption. 


c. The entire depression is centered 
about the problem of having “too 
much” and buying “too little.” 


d. In the face of these major indus- 
trial and economic changes, however, 
we continued to give full legal force 
to the economic doctrines of another 
age (through the Anti-Trust laws, 
etc.) 

e. Beeause of the fact that what 
was economically sound and desirable 
was at the same time illegal, all co- 
operative efforts to control production 
pe expand consumption were throt- 
tled. 
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(1) The Anti-Trust laws made co- 
operative movements to control produc- 
tion practically impossible. 

(2) Any effort to pay better wages 
in a particular industry, and thus in- 
crease consuming power, was invariably 
thwarted by a minority which sought 
the cheapest possible labor for the sake 
of greater profits, thus causing “cut- 
throat” competition. 

f. Although the particular crisis, 
hastened by wild speculation, might 
have been delayed, it could not have 
been permanently avoided. It was 
inevitable because we were permit- 
ting the law to perpetuate into a new 
economic day the entirely outmoded 
economic dogma of an earlier day. 

g. If the NRA were to be with- 
drawn, the same forces would again 
come into operation, and with the 
same ultimate result. 

B. The particular crisis was occasioned 
by speculation and expansion attributable 
to an unequal division of profits. 

1. Five-sixths of the families in the 
United States had yearly incomes of 
less than $2,000. 

2. Their purchasing power was strict- 
ly limited at a time when, for indus- 
try’s own sake, it should have been 
considerable. 

3. In the face of limited purchasing 
and consuming power on the part of 
the masses, the other one-sixth of the 
population had to find use for their 
surplus funds. 

4. For this reason, great sums of 
money went into developing business 
enterprises that had no economic jus- 
tification, and that were bound to top- 
ple sooner or later. 

5. Other tremendous sums went into 
the stock market, occasioning a wild 

ever of speculation. 

6. Together, the over-expansion of 
industry and unrestricted speculation 
served to bring on the crisis and the 
ensuing period of depression, which 
have clearly revealed the essential weak- 
ness of the economic order. 

7%. There can be no permanent recovery 
which does not seek to control the prod- 
igality of machine production to a de- 
gree commensurate with consuming 
power, and which does not at the same 
time seek to increase consuming power 
itself. 


Il. The principles of the NRA should 
be made permanent because they are 
effective. 


A. The progress already made under 
the NRA demonstrates that it is an ef- 
fective solution of our problems. 

1. It has increased mass consump- 

waee™ Aside from the evidence to be 
adduced from increased general busi- 
ness activity, the minimum wages and 
increased employment directly  at- 
tributable to the NRA also clearly in- 
dicate a fairer share of business in- 
come for workers, with a resulting 
increase in their consuming power. 

2. It has helped business gain a sane 
control over its affairs. 

a. Elimination of child labor, sweat 
shops, and unfair trade practices have 
been a powerful factor in stabilizing 
business. : 

b. Power granted to business under 
the codes has given business an effec- 
tive measure of control. 

c. This is the testimony of business 
itself. Not only steel manufacturers, 
but automobile producers, boot manu- 
facturers, and a long list of others 
testifying to the value of the NRA in 

stabilizing their lines. Lumber manu- 
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facturers declare that their agree- 
ment has meant “little less than the 
salvation of the industry.” 

B. It is reasonable to expect that it 


will be even more effective in the future. 


1. Experience already gained will be 
invaluable in making the NRA more 
effective. 

a. Loop-holes in the codes can be 
closed up. 

b. The hours of labor, as seems 
altogether probable, can be still fur- 
ther reduced so as to spread employ- 
ment farther and thus add_still more 
to mass purchasing power. 

c. Whatever technical mistakes have 
been made, can be corrected. 


III. The principles of the NRA should 
be made permanent because they are 


desirable. 


A. They are thoroughly in accord with 


our American traditions and principles. 


1. In the days when our national eco- 
nomic problem was that of producing 
enough, the government did not hesi- 
tate to stimulate production by bonuses, 
tariffs, and grants. 

2. Now that our chief problem is that 
of over-production, there can be no 
valid objection to the government’s 
helping to meet this problem. 

3. The NRA is in thorough accord 
with our Constitutional principles. 

a. The framers of the Constitution 
never intended that their own eco- 
nomic beliefs should be imposed on 
posterity for all time. 

b. The Constitution is a great docu- 
ment because of the fact that it is 
adaptable to the economic realities 
of succeeding ages; further, it is the 
history of our Constitution that it 
has been so adapted. 

B. They are socially desirable. 

1. Capitalism is prevented from ex- 
ploiting the worker on one hand, and 
the producer of raw materials on the 
other. 

2. Minimum wages and maximum 
working hours have been established. 
C. They are economically desirable. 

1. They provide a larger and more 
stable consumption for the products of 
industry. 

2. They enable industry to maintain 
a rate of production suited to their 
markets. 

3. They solve the twin problems of 
over-production and under-consumption, 
and to give them up will be to revert 
to the very evils and practises which 
brought on the present depression. 


Negative Brief 


I. The principles of the NRA are not 
essential to our economic welfare. 


A. They are founded on economic rea- 
soning which is not valid. 

1. They assume “over-production” as 
a permanent factor, and are based on 
that assumption. 

a. This is a theory of which there 
is not only a lack of conclusive proof, 
but concerning which there has not 
yet been a sincere attempt to offer 
such proof. 

2. They assume that the “old eco- 
nomics” were responsible for the de- 
pression. : 

a. As a matter of fact, it was the 
“new economics” and disregard of the 
“old” that did more than anything 
else to bring on the depression. * 

b. The “old economics” preached 
the dangers of speculation and other 
fundamentals, but went unheeded 
during the period of “limitless pros- 
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perity” jazz economics which preceded 
the present period of “new eco- 


nomics.” 
B. The depression was largely caused 


by too much planning. 


1. Instead of staying in its proper 
sphere, the government initiated and 
put through an increasingly large num- 
ber of projects with only a pious hope 
that they would ever pay for them- 
selves. Although done for the benefit 
of certain groups or localities, they 
added to the tremendous tax burden 
which has done more than anything 
else to reduce consuming power. 

C. The business combinations which the 


NRA encourages have been no-small fac- 
tor in upsetting our economic balance. 


1. There are a number of key indus- 
tries which, because a few men control 
the sources of raw materials, have been 
able to make tremendous profits. In 
effect they are monopolies, but not sub- 
ject to control in the public interest as 
are natural monopolies like public utili- 
ties. 

a. It is because capital and labor 
have been excluded from these indus- 
tries that they have been compelled 
to remain in over-crowded occupa- 
tions, causing the cut-throat compe- 
tition which advocates of the NRA 
would abolish by superficial measures, 
and by creating the illusion of “over- 
production.” 


II. The principles of the NRA are not 


effective. 

A. There is no evidence that “four mil- 
lion men have returned to work.” 

1. This is an unsupported guess, and 
it is not borne out by Commerce De- 
partment figures. 

2. Assuming for the sake of argument 
that four million men have returned to 
work, it is questionable how much of 
this can be attributed to the working 
of NRA principles. 

a. It is reasonable to believe that, 
deflation having run its course with 
the end of the bank holiday, a normal 
rise in trade activity would have re- 
sulted in men returning to work even 
if there had been no NRA in exis- 
tence. 

B. The principles of the NRA are such 
as to make widespread violation inevitable. 

1. The NRA is being flouted both 
openly and secretly. 

a. Workers are being “sweated” in 
order to obtain the same production 
as formerly. ; 

b. The “minimum wages” in many 
cases are being accepted as the maxi- 
mum wages. 

c. Higher salaried employees are 
being reduced to lower classifications 
in order that the employer can afford 
to pay the minimum wage to the 
other employees. 

d. Local compliance boards in most 
cases are lax and ineffectual; where 
they do not openly work for the em- 
ployer group, in many cases their 
actions are prejudiced by a fear of 
that group. 

C. The theory that the labor organiza- 
tions would exercise a restrictive influ- 
ence on the business groups does not work 
out in practise. 

1. The provision for collective bar- 
gaining is notoriously being evaded. 

a. For example, the Ford workers 
at the Edgewater plant, the workers 
at other automobile plants in Detroit, 
the miners in “captive mines” of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, etc. 

2. Labor is having little influence in 
the enforcement of the Act’s provisions. 

a. Labor’s leadership is frequently 

(Continued on page 16) 
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N his campaign addresses of 1932, 
President Roosevelt revived a famous 
phrase of William Graham Sumner’s— 
“The Forgotten Man.” 

Who was this Forgotten Man of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s? He was the man who had 
no jeb and who was told to rely on char- 
ity for relief; the man who had labored 
all his life, placed his savings in a bank, 
and had the bank close on him; the man 
who had been duped by a get-rich-quick 
scheme or a “wild-cat” stock gamble; the 
man who had a mortgage to pay and 
nothing to pay it with; the man who 
awoke the morning after, to find his entire 
scheme of comfortable living shattered. 
Anybody who had seen his life savings 
disappear into paper certificates, the sher- 
iff confront him with a warrant 
for non-payment of rent, his chil- 
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he “Forgotten Man” of Yesterday 


By JULIAN ARONSON 





bullion, upon which to issue more money, 
was net to be had in the Berkshire hills. 
Ne central banking system existed to cope 
with the acute financial problem. 

Under the predicament of deflation, 
what was the status of the average man, 
the wage worker and farmer, who had re- 
cently thrown off the revolutionary uni- 
form of Bunker Hill and Saratoga? 

He was discharged with a few wortb- 
less government certificates of indebted- 
ness. He was usually in debt for such 
funds as he had to borrow in the course 
of the war to keep his family alive and 
sheltered. If he was an artisan, he was 
faced with limited employment. If he 
was a farmer, as was usually the case, he 
returned to his small frontier farm to 





dren go to school unfed, could 
now identify himself with the For- 
gotten Man. Forgotten, alas, in 
the great blizzard of prosperity 
that blinded us all to the insane 
nature of eur catch-as-catch-can 
system. 

When his patience had at last 
reached an end, this little man 
wielded his ballot and ushered in 
a New Deal which promised to 
recover the benefits of government 
in the interests of his own kind. 

The Forgotten Man_is not a 
stranger to American history. 
Like the peor, whom he closely re- 
sembles, he is always with us, but 
his cries for help are seldom 
heeded. A bone is tossed his way, 
a club is raised, and he subsides, 
only to reawaken at a later date 
when his plight becomes unbear- 
able. In what guises did he ap- 
pear previously ? What classes of 
the population did he represent? 
What program of action did he 
espouse? 

The end of the Revolutionary 
War brought in its wake a star- 
tling depression that made a great 
many wender whether it would not have 
been better to have remained attached to 
England. During the war, manufacturing 
had prospered greatly in the colonies be- 
cause importation from Europe was at a 
standstill. Enterprising merchants, in 
Massachusetts especially, waxed fat over 
night. When the’ war was over, their 
monepoly ended and their business col- 
lapsed. England dumped her surplus, 
ruined American manufacturing and re- 
captured her old market. There were no 
protective tariffs under the Articles of 
Confederation, and money flowed back 
across the Atlantic. The colonies had 
fought the war on borrowed capital, the 
interest of which had to be met at regular 
intervals. The post-war readjustment 





ushered in a period of currency deflation. 
Debts could not be met on a hard money 
basis because there simply wasn’t enough 
Specie, or 


hard money in circulation. 


a 









the highest bidder to meet payments. 
Here were the horns of dilemma on 
which our indebted farmer was impaled. 
He could meekly submit to the mort- 
gagers and lose forever his hard-earned 
farm, besides facing a jail term if the 
money cleared from it was not sufficient 
to pay off the debt, or he could formu- 
late a new philosophy based on the ring- 
ing rhetoric of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Had he not, he reasoned, sac- 
rificed his fortunes to protect American 
property from the inroads of the British? 
If rebellion could be applied with success 
against foreign tyranny, it could now be 
reapplied in the interest of “the pursuit 
of happiness.” 
There remained one popular alternative 
to rebellion. Problem: Where to 
get money? Answer: Print it and 





never mind the gold behind it. In 








states where the common man was 
in greater control of the govern- 
ment and where suffrage qualifi- 
cations permitted him to elect 
legislators, paper money was ac- 
tually printed. In New Jersey. 
New Hampshire and, especially 
Rhode Island, large quantities of 
soft money, unsecured by specie, 
were issued. But the value of fiat 
money depreciates in proportion 
to the amount that is printed. 
Creditors refused to accept pay- 
ments at face value. Merchants 
shied away at the sight of it. They 
discounted soft money, three paper 
dollars for one real dollar, then 
ten for one, then none at all. In 
Newport, Rhode Island, a butcher 
by the name of Weeden, when 
tendered paper money for his 
meat by John Trevett, refused to 
accept it even though Rhode Is- 
land had passed a law compelling 
merchants to accept paper money 








Shays’ Men Seizing a Court House 


plow and reap and sell his crop so that 
he could meet the interest on his mort- 
gages. But he could not sell his surplus 
corn or wheat because money was scarce, 
prices exceedingly low, and there were 
few buyers in the market. A not very 
different prospect from the one that meets 
eur farmer today, it would seem. A 
writer who based his history on a reading 
of contemporary newspapers tells us “that 
when they wanted clothes for their fam- 
ilies, they were compelled to run from 
village to village to find a cobbler who 
would take wheat for shoes, and a trader 
who would give everlasting cloth in ex- 
change for pumpkins.” 

Choked by debt, our free and indepen- 
dent. farmer not only faced the sheriff 
with his dispossess notice, but the state 
tax collector as well. If taxes weren’t 
met promptly, his farm could be taken 
from him and _ knocked down to 





issued by the state. They came 
to court and the judges decided 
that the forcing act was unconsti- 
tutional and that Butcher Weeden 
did not have to accept Carpenter Trevett’s 
worthless money. Privilege had won 
through the courts. Small wonder that 
such opprobrious adjectives as “banditti, 
blood-suckers, pickpockets, wind-bags, 
smooth-tongued rogues” were applied to 
lawyers, writes J. B. McMaster. 

In Massachusetts, the richest state in 
the Union, the wealthy classes, composed 
of bankers, manufacturers, lawyers, spec- 
ulators and merchants, were securely en- 
trenched and refused to make concessions 
to the debtors. Finally, a legislature was 
elected that promised financial reform. 
When it assembled, it was found that 
Boston pressure was too great for it to 
adopt inflationary measures. The “mal- 
contents,” as the debtors were called by 
their opponents, now decided to take the 
law into their own hands and do two 
things. First, they would prevent the 
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courts from sitting, because it was in the 
courts that money-lenders won their suits 
against debtors. If they stopped the 
courts from functioning, the sheriff could 
not be ordered to seize properties and 
sell them at auction. Second, by their 
show of force they would threaten the 
security of the state and compel the legis- 
lature to issue paper money in accord- 
ance with its election promise. Bands of 
malcontents assembled in Northampton, 
Worcester, Great Barrington, and Con- 
cord, and effectively blocked the courts 
from sitting. At Worcester this is what 
happened when the judge called upon 
the sheriff to clear the path to the court- 
house: 

But: the crowd, who knew the Sheriff 
well, were determined to have some sport 
with him. So one of the leaders answered 
him and said that they were come to seek 
redress for grievances; that the most in- 
tolerable of all grievances was the Sher- 
iff himself and that next to his person 
were his fees, which were, for executions 
in particular, excessive. “If,” said the 
Sheriff, who was much nettled, “you think 
the fees for executions excessive, you need 
no longer seek for redress, for I will-hang 
you all for nothing with the greatest of 
pleasure.” This raised a laugh, and, as 
the crowd pressed close about him, some 
hand put an evergreen sprig, the badge of 
rebellion, in his hat. The court did not 
sit that day. (McMaster.) 

A month later, the revolt broke out in 
earnest. The year was 1786. Leaders ap- 
peared in the persons of Captain Daniel 
Shays and Captain Luke Day, formerly 
officers in the Revolutionary army, and 
Eli Parsons. All three had separate regi- 
ments under their command which they 
drilled for the final test of strength, the 
march on Boston. Captain Shays, with 
the largest detachment under his com- 
mand, started first. Governor Bowdoin of 
Massachusetts, getting wind of the prep- 
arations, ordered General Lincoln to de- 
fend the city. Thousands of militiamen 
gathered, but Shays’ men never got far- 
ther than Worcester. They were beaten 
by the weather and started to retreat 
without firing a single shot. 

It was apparent to Captain Shays that 
nothing could be done without a better 
equipped army to fight the ravages of 
hunger and cold. A plan for capturing 
the Springfield arsenal was prepared. The 
arsenal contained muskets, military stores, 
camp-kettles, saddles, and gun-powder. 
The rebels had about nineteen hundred 
men. Governor Bowdoin appealed to the 
Continental Congress for funds to sup- 
press the insurrection. It responded. 
Then he appealed to the bankers and rich 
merchants of Boston, and they, too, dug 
into their breeches. General Shepard, with 
twelve hundred troopers, arrived at 
Springfield to defend the arsenal. Gen- 
eral Lincoln, who was at Worcester, was 
ordered to advance his four thousand men 
to the support of Shepard. Before Lin- 
coln could arrive, Shays decided to at- 
tack. He notified Day of the time, but 
the message went astray. The result was 
that when he reached the. arsenal, Shep- 
ard’s men outnumbered him and, being 
entrenched in a superior defensive posi- 
tion, they had no difficulty repulsing his 
shivering troops. Bad weather, low mo- 
rale, failure of reenforcements, and un- 
lined stomachs, all spelled the defeat of 
Daniel Shays’ attempt to restore the gov- 












ernment to the Forgotten Man. His men 
were pursued by General Lincoln so that 
by the spring of 1787 the lgst signs of 
the insurrection had been destroyed. The 
starving veterans of the Revolution had 
now been taught a lesson. The govern- 
ment of privilege would not tolerate any 
rebellious nonsense. 

How did the elder statesmen react to- 
ward this rebellion? Jefferson took it 
philosophically and observed, when he 
heard of Shays’ preparations, that “God 
forbid that we should ever be for twenty 
years without such a rebellion.” Wash- 
ington, rich man that he was, remarked 
with righteous indignation that Shays’ re- 
bellion was “perfidiousness in its conduct.” 
The spirit of insurgency, like no other 
event, crystallized the opinion of the cred- 
itor class on the need for a strongly cen- 
tralized government, with a mighty club 
behind it, to protect property and to 
sanctify debt. It is not surprising that 
the Constitutional Convention met secretly 
in February, 1787, and worked like mad- 
men to draft a constitution that would 
stabilize the chaotic situation. 

These events of a century and a half 
ago are not without their contemporary 
parallel. A few recent sessions of mid- 
western courts in mortgage bankruptcy 
proceedings have been invaded by deter- 
mined farmers to see that one of their 
own will not lose his farm through legal 
ruling. Where that has failed, the sheriff 
assigned by the court to conduct the auc- 
tion of the farmer’s holdings for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest, has quietly 
taken the suggestion of the embattled 
farmers and knocked down the farm to 
one of them for a nominal sum. No 
other bidders are tolerated. A tap on the 
shoulder, a clenched fist, a scowl, and any- 
body taking the auction seriously changes 
his mind about it. In this way, the farm 
reverts to its original owner without the 
encumbrances. 

The fight for unlimited inflation has al- 
ways been championed by the debt-ridden 
farmer as against the deflationary, hard- 
money, mortgage-holding tendencies of 
the industrial sections of the country. 
Cheap money means bigger prices for the 
farmer’s commodities, which means, in 
turn, plenty of money to pay off debts. 
The farmer, be he the follower of Daniel 
Shays or of Milo Reno, contracts his debts 
when a bushel of wheat or a pound of 
pork brings a high price, when credit’ is 
free-flowing, and times optimistic. If 
wheat is a dollar a bushel, a loan of $500 
means, in the farmer’s code of values, 500 
bushels of wheat. Now should commodity 
prices fall to fifty cents a bushel, credit 
freezes, and the farmer is forced to raise 
and sell a thousand bushels of wheat in 
order to repay the $500 loan. It is this 
state of affairs that produced the clamor- 
ings of the farmer in 1786, the call for 
“greenbackery” and populism in the 1870's 
and ’80’s, for Bryan and “free silver” in 
1896, and for inflation today. 

Today there are, roughly speaking, two 
kinds of Forgotten Man. Those in the 
tradition of Daniel Shays, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, and our contemporary Sena- 
tor Elmer Thomas, and those who stem 
from the factory. For the wage-worker 
dependent on a weekly stipend, inflation 
means a rapid rise in cost of living, but 
a slow lagging increase in wages. Wages 
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_hever catch up with prices, and the wage- 


worker is always caught short. It is the 
two aspects of this problem that compli- 
cate the solution. Those inclined to sym- 
pathize with the urban wage-worker, who 
may incidentally be championing their 
own financial interests, refer to the expo- 
nents of inflation as “crackpots.” The in- 
flationists counter by calling the hard- 
money men “Wall Street brigands.” The 
President’s Blue Eagle, in the meantime, 
flits between both epithets and refuses to 
perch on either side of the financial 
roost. 

There is another analogy we might draw 
that is peculiar to our history. We mean 
that strange American paradox of pov- 
erty and plenty. Did the year 1786 bring 
famine to the followers of Captain Shays? 
Under the stress of hunger any rebellion 
is understandable. The year 1786, for the 
urban artisan who had to depend for a 
living on employment, was, no doubt, the 
culmination of a long post-war period of 
increasing hunger. But the majority of 
frontier farmers, like Shays and Day, had 
taken up arms in revolt against contract- 
ing currency, and not because crops were 
poor. On the contrary, the harvest was 
so good that produce rotted on their 
hands. While their farms were overflow- 
ing, their pockets were empty. 

Today the parallel is overwhelming. 
While millions are on the borderline of 
starvation and exposure, the government, 
in order to increase the farmers’ prices 
for his commodities, orders him to plow 
under a quarter of his crops and kill off 
another quarter of his hogs. Reduce the 
supply, in other words, and prices will 
rise. This presumes that everybody is 
so swamped with white pillow-cases and 
Turkish towels, so fed-up with pork chops 
and Virginia hams, so bursting with bread 
and cereals, that all that remains to be 
done is to destroy the left-overs. It should 
not be necessary to comment further on 
this piece of social stupidity brought 
about by an insane desire to kill the 
goose that laid the golden egg. In an 
age of potential abundance, we are still 
applying the same old principles that 
were necessary in an age of scarcity. 


Keep the NRA? 


(Continued from page 14) 


not of a high type, and often the labor 
leader is in league with the em- 
ployer. 


III. Making the NRA principles perma- 
nent is not desirable. 3 

A. It is contrary to our traditional 
principles. 

1. The majority of enterprises in any 
particular industry may lay down rules 
which, if they are acceptable to the 
government bureaucrat in charge, have 
the effect of law to other men in the 
industry. For an infraction of these 
rules, which may never have been pub- 
licly debated, an individual, not con- 
demned by public law, may be punished 
without the right of recourse to trial 
in a court of law. 

2. The NRA scraps the customary 
methods of law-making and denies the 
customary right of trial before a court 
of law. Its method is that of a dicta- 
tor, and it is repugnant to our heritage 
of civil liberty. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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The St. Lawrence Waterway Dispute 


FEW days ago President Roose- 
velt sent Congress a special mes- 
sage on the St. Lawrence Waterway 


treaty. Long a friend of the project, he 
recommended ratification as a means for 
increasing tthe transport facilities of the 
wheat and corn belts and providing the 
northeast with cheaper electric power. 
The proposal was expected to meet with 
strong opposition even within the ranks 
of the President’s party. 

“Broad national reasons lead me, with- 
out hesitation, to advocate the treaty,” 
the message read. “There are two main 
considerations, navigation and power.” If 
the canal and locks are not completed by 
the joint action of the United States and 
Canada, he continued, they will be com- 
pleted by Canada alone, in which case we 
will get none of the advantages from 
them. Referring to the opposition of rail- 
roads and power companies, the Presi- 
dent said that it was ill-founded. He 
compared it with the opposition railroads 
raised to the Panama Canal project 
thirty years ago. He explained that 
ratification of the treaty would pro- 


vide the northeastern section of the the 


the treaty “would impose costs upon 
the American people two to three times 
as great as savings that would be con- 
ferred upon users of the waterway.” 
Farmers would gain at best only two cents 
a bushel, he thought, and the cost would 
be not $272 million odd but $573,136,000. 
When the project was first proposed, 
nearly ten years ago, he went on, wheat 
exports were more important than they 
are now. Far from being likely to occupy 
a more important place in our economic 
life in the future, he said, foreign trade 
is likely to decline even further under the 
New Deal. 

The idea of a sea-way up the St. Law- 
rence and through the Great Lakes is at 
least a generation old, but action on it 
dates back only to 1919, when the United 
States and Canada set up a join Commis- 
sion to study the suggestion. Govern- 
ments often move slowly, and thirteen years 
slipped by before a treaty was prepared 
and signed, July 18, 1932. By its terms, 
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River). Submitted with the Presi- 
dent’s message was a detailed report 
of the Federal Power Commission on 


the St. Lawrence project. It esti- (perow) Aerial view 


mated the total cost of completing 
the canal at $272,453,000. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.) of New 
York led off the opposition to the 
treaty with a minority report of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, pre- 
sented right after the executive 
message. His conclusion was that 


of the harbor of Buf- 
falo, New York, show- 
ing complicated net- 
work of grain eleva- 
tors, lake steamers, 
docks, trackage, etc., 
at entrance to State 
Barge Canal. 


the two countries will share the total cost 
of the project about equally, and each 
will use half of the electric power de- 
veloped. This is the treaty which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked the Senate to ratify. 
It looks innocent enough, to be sure, but 
there are many citizens who oppose it and 
many arguments for and against it. In 
fact it is one of the most controversial 
issues of the day, and if Congress does 
ratify the treaty, it will be only after a 
long and bitter fight. Why? 

Well, railroads are opposed because 
they fear the competition of inland ship- 
ping; power companies fight the project 
because they think it threatens their elec- 
tric profits; the South lacks enthusiasm 
because it believes the opening of Lakes- 
to-Atlantic traffic will hurt shipping on 
the Mississippi; and cities in New York 
State along the route of the present barge 
canal, whose business will probably de- 
cline when the project is completed, are 
loud in protest against it. Much of Buf- 


is ALA. GA- 


VALUE PRODUCE 00-1929 
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$750,090000 TO $2000600,000 
$2,200,000,000 TO $$,000,000,000 


$3,000,060000 AND OVER 


falo’s prosperity, for instance, has been 
built on transshipment of wheat and ore 
from the Lakes to eastern ports. 

By the terms of the treaty, a channel at 
least 27 feet deep is to be constructed 
from the mouth of the St. Lawrence River 
right through to the Great Lakes. This 
will permit most sea-going ships to carry 
grain and other freight to and from the 
inland cities of the Middle West—Chi- 
cago,. Duluth, and Port Arthur, for ex- 
ample. In other words, all the cities on 
the Great Lakes will become seaports, 
and instead of shipping by rail to eastern 
harbors, they will load their goods on 
ocean vessels right in the Lakes, not to be 
unloaded again until they reach their 
destination in foreign ports. Because 
water transportation is cheaper than rail, 
and unloading and reloading cost money, 
the St. Lawrence Waterway will save ship- 

(Continued on next page) 








English jurist, 
Right 


1 Sir Edward Coke, 
champion of Petition of 
(1628), bern, 1552. 


Candlemas Day (Festival of pres- 


entation of Christ. in Temple). 
Groundhog day. 
Horace Greeley, American editor, 


who thought most women didn’t want 
suffrage, born, 1811; Elizabeth Blackwell, 
suffragist, first woman to receive medical 
diploma in U. S., born, 1821; Sidney La- 
nier, southern poet, “Marshes of Glynn,” 
born, 1842. 


Madame de Sévigné, born, 1626, 

French letter writer, whose corre- 
spondence gives picture ef court and high 
society of late seventeenth century (Sce 
“Why Only in Printed Werds?”, page 8) ; 
Sir Henry Irving, English actor admired 
by Eugene Field, born, 1838. 


Birthday of Charles Dick- 

ens, 1812; and Sir Thomas 
More, 1478, author of Utopia 
(Schol., Nov. 4, 1933); Millard 
Fillmore, 13th President, in 
whose administration Compro- 
mise Measures (return by free states of 
fugitive slaves) were passed, born, 1800. 





R John Ruskin, art critic whom Whis- 
tler sued, born; 1819. Boy Scout 
movement begun, 1910. 


William Henry Harrison, Indian 
fighter and 9th President, born, 1773. 


1 Charles Lamb, English essayist, 


who devoted much of his life to 
caring for a demented sister, born, 1775. 


zk 





11 Thomas Alva 
Edison, in- 
ventor of incan- 
descent lamp and 
phenograph, born, 
1847, 


1 Lincoln’s birthday, 1809; anniver- 
sary of Oglethorpe’s landing at 

Georgia, 1733. 
Reot, lawyer, statesman, 


1 Elihu 
5 Nobel peace prize winner, born, 
1845; Galileo, astronomer, bern, 1564. 


Battle of Verdun, 1916; Allies rec- 
9 ognize Polish gevernment under 
Paderewski, 1919; Alice Freeman Palmer, 
champion of cellege education for women, 
President of Wellesley, born 1855. 


Birthday of Washington, 1732, and 
9 Schopenhauer, philosopher, 1788; 
Florida ceded to U. S. by purchase and 
treaty with Spain, 1819. 


95 Capture of Vincennes, Ind., by Col. 
George Rogers Clark, 1779, which 
brought into U. S. possession great North- 
west territory. 


6 Victor Hugo, born, 1802; 
9 Buffalo Bill, bern, 1845. 


97 H. W. Longfellow, born, 
1807; Ellen Terry, act- 
ress, born, 1848; Ernest Renan, 
French religious historian (Life 
of Jesus), born, 1832. 
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pers a good part of their freight bills, its 
supporters claim. 

As a matter of fact, much of the pro- 
posed channel has already been opened. 
From the mouth of the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal there is a 30-foot channel, and 
ecean-going ships tie up at Montreal’s 
wharves every day. You can start your 
trip to Europe there if you wish, or set 
out for Bermuda. Up the river from 
Montreal to St. Regis, where the boundary 
line meets the water, there are canals per- 
mitting shipping around the Lachine and 
Soulange Rapids, but they are not deep 
enough for many ocean steamers. By the 
terms of the treaty, Canada agrees to 
make them deep enough, and to build all 
needed locks. 

It is only above St. Regis that the real 
treuble begins. In what is known as the 
International Rapids Section, between St. 
Regis and Chimney Point, two dams will 
have to be built. According to the terms 
of the treaty, the United States will foot 
the bill, because Canada has already paid 
for so much work both up and down the 
river. Above Chimney Point, in the 
Thousand Islands Sectien, a little dredg- 
ing is needed, and will be carried out at 
the joint expense of both nations. 

The rest is easy sailing. Canada has 
already built the huge Welland Canal 
around Niagara Falls, amply large for 
ocean vessels. Between the remaining 
lakes the channels need deepening and ene 
lock must be built between -Lakes Su- 
perior and Huron. This the United States 
agrees in the treaty to do as soon as the 
work in the International Rapids Section 
is finished. When the last load of mucky 
silt is carried away, 90 per cent of all 
the world’s ships will be able to sail to 
the shores of Minnesota. 

But if the only advantages expected 
from the St. Lawrence Waterway were 
to benefit shippers and citizens of Chicago 
who want to start a world cruise from 
their front porches, President Roosevelt 
would not be so strong an advocate of 
the plan. An integral part of the St. 
Lawrence project is the building of a 
mammoth hydroelectric power plant, to 
turn the energy of the rapids into elec- 
tricity, and it is this which especially in- 
terests the President. While Governor of 
New York State he fought for this power 


plant, and now from the White House 


he has renewed the fight. 
When completed, the St. Lawrence 
power plant will develop 2,200,000 horse- 
power, or more than the Muscle Shoals 
and Boulder Dam plants combined. Can- 
ada and the United States will share 
this power equally. Because high volt- 
ages can now be transmitted economically 
for at least 300 miles, New York State 
will not be the only one to benefit: Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and parts of 
Maine, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania will 
all come within the range of the St. Law- 
rence station. Government operation of 
the station will make cheap electric power 
abundant througheut:- this whole vast area, 
and homes that now pay 6 cents a kilo- 
watt hour may find their bills reduced to 
2 cents or less per kwh. 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


Required reading for any earnest stu- 
dent of the farm problem is the 1933 
Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
published by the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office . . . Because Secre- 
tary Wallace was an editor before he was 
an office-holder, his report is readable 
from the first capital to the last period 

. To give you an idea of all his depart- 
ment does, the report includes discussion 
of the crop surplus dilemma, acreage re- 
duction, farmer and consumer protection, 
soil surveys, forestry, game conservation, 
the Weather Bureau, farm real estate, 
insect control, farm machinery, commodity 
speculation, and diet investigation. 


Having dental trouble? Read “How 
Can I Keep My Teeth?” by Philip McKee 
in the January Forum ... In particular, 
read what he says about care of the 
teeth with the new Pure Food and Drug 
bill in the back of your mind... And 
give a look to the passage on how to 
clean the teeth . . . Do you brush your 
teeth regularly? That’s wrong... You 
are suppesed to clean your teeth, not 
brush them .. . If you follow all of 
McKee’s advice, it may save you, in solid 
cash, from $100 to $1,000 within the next 
ten years. 

” 

“What a Young Girl Should Know” 
was written by practical Margaret Culkin 
Banning for Harpers in December .. . It 
contains a let of social pointers . . . On 
the other hand, there are those who de- 
mand “What in the world is there that a 
young girl doesn’t know?” 


If you have been following Father 
Coughlin’s “symmetallism” plans on the 
radio and in Today, it’s only fair for you 
to look inte the rebuttal by James War- 
burg . . . His criticisms were published 
in the N. Y. Times, January 12... The 
idea of symmetallism is to make coins 
composed of a gold and silver alloy and to 
issue currency against them. . . Coughlin 
proposes a percentage of one-fourth gold. 


Students who are interested in wild life, 
for sentimental er economic reasons, want 
to get hold of seme of the free publica- 
tions of the Emergency Conservation 
Committee, 3458 Tryon Avenue, New 
York ... This group is pretty mad at 
some of the other wild life peeple, who 
seem to have sold out their supporters 
and their consciences to the makers of 
traps and shot-guns .. . It also complains 
that there is something phony about the 
Government’s Biological Survey, which 
seems to be including tax-paying~ citizens 
with the other animals it victimizes. 


Every social studies student needs to 
add The World Almanac and Book of 
Facts to his files . . . It is about the only 
way he will ever know what is the church 
membership of New York, the Law on 
Contracts, the U. S. Census on Crazy 
Persons, the membership of the Santa 
Claus Association, or the marriageable 
age in Rhode Island, which for women is 
twelve years.... 


In the January 6 issue of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, Liddell Hart re- 
views a-number of military books, includ- 
ing What Will Be the Character of a 
Future War? which was mentioned in 
Scholastic’s Armistice Issue. 


SCHOLASTIC. 
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Who's Who in the News 
SUPT. 


Head of the largest school system in 
the world is Dr. Harold G. Campbell, who 
was elected by the Board of Education of 
New York City last 
month, only a few 
days before his fif- 
tieth birthday. Al- 
though he is a native 
of Fraserburgh, Scot- 
land, he had all his 
schooling in Brooklyn. 
His entire career has 
been in the service of 
the New York schools. 
He is a Republican 
and a Presbyterian, 
with generally con- 


servative leanings. ; 

Some progressive educators opposed his 
election, and the Fusion Mayor LaGuardia 
asked the Board to think twice, but even 
his opponents concede that he is an ener- 
getic and tactful administrator. He has a 
great deal of personal charm which has 


not hurt him politically. Moreover, he 
has no aversion to working strenuously at 
his job. 

He was graduated from Boys High 
School, taught history in Eastern District 
High School, and in 1920 was principal 
of Flushing High School. Through his 
friendship with the president of the Board 
of Education, he has held most of the 
control of the school system since he was 
appointed Deputy Administrator in 
charge of high schools under Dr. William 
J. O’Shea, the retiring Superintendent. 

One of his notable acts in office was to 
insist upon temperance education from 
the elementary grades up. His silver wed- 
ding anniversary is being celebrated this 
year. He has one daughter, Hazel. Rec- 
ommendations of a state education survey 
may soon invest him with dictatorial 
powers. 


GOV. 


The new Governor of Puerto Rico, 
Major General Blanton Winship, has per- 
sonal qualifications which should help him 
play a constructive réle in the island’s 
troubled history. His dignity and cour- 
tesy earned him an appointment as mili- 
tary aide to President 
Coolidge. His cour- 
age brought him a 
decoration in the 
World War. His fair- 
mindedness won him 
acclaim for his con- 
duct of the trial of 
General William Mit- 
chell several years 
ago. 

His extensive ex- 
perience in colonial 
administration in- 
cludes service as Governor General Stim- 
son’s legal advisor in the Philippiggs; as- 
sistance to General Crowder in Cuban 
affairs; and a recent survey of Liberia, 
directed toward the abolition of slavery 
and economic reconstruction. For a mili- 
tary man, he has an unusual knowledge 
of law, acquired through long service in 
the office of the Army’s Advocate General 
and through a two-year term as Judge 
Advocate General. 

Winship’s appointment followed the 
resignation, for reasons of health, of Rob- 
ert Gore, Democratic party wheel-horse, 
formerly Governor of Florida. Since as- 
suming office, Gore had been under con- 
stant fire from Puerto Rican Liberals, 
and the effect of the dollar’s shrinkage 
upon P. R. trade did nothing to make his 
lot easier. 
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MOSEVELT S$ 
By KENNETH M. GOULD 
A "Gold Bullion" Standard 


ROBABLY you will never see a gold 

coin again.. You may not have seen 

many in the past, but perhaps your 
Aunt Harriet used to send you a $5 gold 
piece for Christmas, and you knew that if 
you took some paper dollars to your bank, 
you could get the face value of them in 
gold dellars. Since last March that hasn’t 
been possible, because the President, 
shortly after the bank holiday, issued a 
proclamation that all people who had more 
than $100 of monetary gold in their pos- 
session must turn it in to the Federal 
Reserve Bank. Some of them didn’t, but 
they will have to now, for if Congress 
does what the President has asked, and 
there is every reason to believe it will, 
gold money will no longer be allowed to 
pass from hand to hand among private 
citizens. Nor will it even remain in the 
custody of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
which are, we should remember, owned 
not by the Government, but by private 
corporations to which the member banks 
in each Federal Reserve District sub- 
scribe stock. The President wants all 
the gold in the country owned exclusively 
by the Federal Government and to be 
kept in its Treasury vaults. There is 
good reason for this, and many financial 
authorities have come to believe it de- 
sirable for the public interest. The free 
circulation of gold coins is not necessary 
if every one has faith in the paper cur- 
rency. Moreover, it leads to the kind 
of hoarding that was common last year 
when people were gripped by panic, and 
is subject to the manipulations of specu- 
lators, which is bad for a stable financial 
structure. 

Under the proposed law, the President 
will have specific authority from Congress 
to take over the gold now in the Federal 
Reserve Banks (about $3,500,000,000 
worth), and transfer it to the Treasury. 
It will not be confiscation, however, be- 
cause it will be paid for, dollar for dollar, 
by gold certificates to be issued to the 
banks in exchange. The gold will then 
be kept, not in the form of coins, but 
melted down into “bullion,” that is, solid 
bars several inches long of a_ specified 
weight. The only time any of it will 
ever see the light of day is when it is 
necessary in payment of international 
trade balances or debts. 

The gold thus becomes a permanent 
basis for any paper currency which the 
Treasury may issue, setting at rest the 
minds of many people who feared that 
the Government was about to issue a vast 
amount of “fiat money” .without any 
metallic backing. As the President point- 
ed out, anything from wood to salt could 
be used for money if the people believed 
that they would always be worth about 
the same. But for centuries people have 
put their trust in gold because it is hard, 
durable, easily divided, carried about, and 
recognized. And no better standard has 
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yet been devised, though we now begin to 
realize that it is no longer necessary that 
our currency should be redeemable in 
metal as it was under the old gold 
standard. This is what is now called a 
“managed currency.” 

The second step in the President’s pro- 
gram for money is that the dollar shall 
be “revalued,” or as some prefer to call 
it, “devalued” at a lower rate. Under the 
inflation section of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of last spring, the Presi- 
dent was given authority to devaluate the 
dollar not over 50 per cent. For several 
months past, he has been taking advan- 
tage of this to raise the price of gold 
little by little from $20.67 an ounce, which 
was the legal price for thirty years, until 
it is now $34.45 an ounce. Since a gold 
dollar contains, under the law, 23.22 grains 
of pure gold, raising the price of gold 
made the value of the dollar correspond- 
ingly less. If he raised it to $41.34—just 
twice as much as the old price, it would 
take twice as many paper dollars to buy 
the same amount of gold, and 23.22 grains 
would therefore be worth only 50 cents 
instead of $1.00. At the present gold 
price of $34.45 an ounce, the dollar is 
worth 60 cents outside America. 

Now the President believes that this 
should be the upper limit of the dollar’s 
value, and he has asked Congress for 
authority to keep it somewhere between 
60 and 50 cents. He hopes that prices 
of commodities inside the nation will 
rise to the same level as the price of 
gold, so that farmers will get more for 
their crops and be able to pay their debts 
in cheaper dollars. Many bankers and 
economists want the dollar “stabilized” at 
a definite figure in relation to the pound 
and the franc. The President refused to 
do this at the London Conference last 
June, and he still believes that the time 
is not ripe for doing so, because the money 
situation in other countries is not yet suffi- 
ciently settled. But eventually, it seems 
probable that he will agree to stabiliza- 
tion at some figure in the 50 to 60 per 
eent range. 

By revaluing the dollar at not over 60 
per cent, the gold which the Treasury 
plans to capture from the banks will auto- 
matically increase in value. Thus, $4,000,- 
000,000 of gold would become overnight 
about $6,700,000,000, and if the dollar were 
still further depressed to 50 cents, it 
would be worth $8,000,000,000. The differ- 
ence between the original figure and the 
new value obtained by devaluation, is 
called the “profit” on the transaction, and 
it is the President’s plan that the Treas- 
ury, rather than the banks, should have 
the benefit of that profit. Out of it he 
proposes to set up a fund of §$2,000,- 
000,000 with which the Treasury may buy 
and sell gold, foreign exchange, and Gov- 
ernment securities. This would help to 
keep the dollar more stable, and is similar 
to the “equalization fund” set up by Great 
Britain to maintain ‘its managed pound 
at a fixed level. 
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President Asks Congress for New Money Law 


gold and money, President Roosevelt 

last month put an end to the uncer- 

tainty which business had been using 
as an excuse for its failure to revive. He 
asked for legislation giving the Govern- 
ment title to all the monetary gold of the 
country, most of which is now in the pos- 
session or control of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. When the gold has been placed in 
the Treasury he plans to give the dollar 
a new and more definite gold value, and 
he recommended that Congress fix the 
upper limit of revaluation at 60 per cent, 
leaving the lower limit at 50 per cent, as 
provided in the Farm Act of 1933. Some- 
where within these limits, he implied, he 
will fix the gold value of ‘the dollar when 
the proper time comes. Meanwhile, he 
suggested, the Treasury should be given 
the power to deal in foreign exchange, as 
the R.F.C. has been doing for some time, 
but with a fund of $2 billion gained from 
the profits of devaluation. The problem 
of the role of silver as a currency base, he 
said, requires further study. And finally 
he laid down two general principles on 
which his money policy is based: we must, 
he said, have a sound currency with fairly 
constant purchasing power and in suf- 
ficient quantity to meet our needs; and we 
must recognize that government alone has 
the right to issue money and to own the 
precious metals which serve as the secur- 
ity on which money is based. 

For weeks before the bank holiday last 
March, people drew gold and currency 
out of the banks. They were afraid that 
the banks would close before they had 
been able to claim their deposits, and 


| a special message to Congress on 


Senator Wheeler, leader of the "Silver Bloc,' 
with a silver cake given by admirers. 


their fear eventually produced the result 
they had anticipated. All the banks of 
the ceuntry were closed on March 4, and 
it was not until March 10 that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasufy was instructed to 
reopen them one by one. Each reopened 
bank was forbidden to pay out gold in 
any form, and on April 5 the President 
ordered that all monetary gold of the 
country be returned to the Federal Re- 
serve Banks on or before May 1. On 
May 12 he was authorized by Congress to 
devalue.the dollar not more than 50 per 
cent. Put the other way around, he was 
given the power to raise the price of gold 
to double its then value ($20.67 an ounce). 


Social Studies Section 


On October 22 President Roosevelt be- 
gan to use this power. In a radio speech 
he announced that he had instructed the 
R.F.C. to begin buying gold “at prices to 
be determined from time to time,” .and on 
October 25 the plan was put into opera- 
tion, first by buying newly mined gold in 
the United States, then by buying gold 
abroad as well. The price was raised from 
$20.67 an ounce by easy stages to $34.45, 
the Treasury’s price on the day of the 
President’s gold message to Congress. 

This increase in the price of gold, 
though undertaken as part of the Govern- 
ment’s program for recovery, automati- 
cally increased the value of the geld in 
the vaults of the Federal Reserve Banks 
by billions of dollars. But Federal Re- 
serve. Banks are private banks, and the 
gold in their vaults—most of the country’s 
supply—belongs to them, for they have 
paid for it with currency. What the gold- 
buying policy has done is to give the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks a huge unearned 
paper profit. 

If the President's suggestions are en- 
acted into law, this profit will be trans- 
ferred to the government. For the bill 


‘submitted with his message prevides that 


the Treasury shall buy all the Federal 
Reserve’s gold at the old price of $20.67 
an ounce. 

When the Farm Act was passed last 
Spring, it contained no authorization for 
the Treasury to buy gold, and President 
Roosevelt had to get the R.F.C. to do the 
job under its own very broad and gen- 
eral powers. But managing the nation’s 
currency is more appropriately the task 
of the Treasury, and the President’s pro- 
posal, if made into law, will give the 
Treasury full power to do so. It will also 
provide it with funds for the purpose 
from the profits on the Federal Reserve 
gold. The R.F.C. appropriated as much 
as it could, but its fund was soon spent, 
and at the White House it was stated “off 
the record” that lack of money was the 
real reason why gold buying had stopped. 
Under the President’s bill the Treasury 
will be provided with $2 billion with which 
to buy gold and stabilize the foreign ex- 
change rate of the dollar. This is $200 
million more than the fund Great Britain 
has used to contrel the exchange rate of 
the pound. 

President Reosevelt’s gold bill will put 
a legal end to the free circulation of gold 
within the nation, though gold may still 
be used in the settlement of international 
trade balances. Inside the country, gold 
will remain the security against which 
currency (paper money) is issued, but it 
will be security which the holder of cur- 
rency can never claim. On the other 
hand, the gold value of the paper dollar 
will be fixed somewhere between 50 and 
60 per cent of its old value. Business 
men who have been complaining of “un- 
certainty” about the dollar’s gold equiva- 
lent were much relieved by this announce- 
ment. From earlier statements they had 
drawn the conclusion that no limits to de- 
valuation would be set. In his message on 
money the President told them that the 
dollar would not be made less than half 
its old parity nor more than three-fifths. 

Both here and abroad the message was 
received with enthusiasm tempered by an 
occasional dissenting voice. Even Re- 
publicans praised it, though Senator 
Hastings (Rep.) of Delaware snapped 
“Robbery!” and Representative Hamilton 
Fish (Rep.) of New York called it just 
another repudiation of campaign prom- 
ises. Democrats for the most part were 
satisfied with the plan, and some were 
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rapturous. But in their camp too there 
were voices raised in protest. Senator 
Glass (Dem.) of Virginia and Senator 
McAdoo (Dem.) of California beth pro- 
nounced the program’ unconstitutional, 
but Attorney General Cummings gave an 
official opinion that it was perfectly legal. 
The silver bloc was split, Senator Thomas 
(Dem.) of Oklahoma saying, “I approve 
of it 100 per cent,” and Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.) of Montana arguing that to re- 
monetize silver would accomplish the re- 
sult desired more effectively. Eugene R. 
Black, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, expressed willingness te surrender 
the gold in his custody if ordered by 
Congress to do so, and James P. War- 
burg, young New York banker, endorsed 
the scheme with reservations. On _ the 
other side were two regional governors of 
the Federal Reserve system, who both 
insisted that the proposed measure would 
reduce the Reserve to a meaningless shell 
and put the country on the direct read to 
a new, centralized, government-owned and 
managed banking system. Advocates of 
such a system pricked up their ears at 
this. With the great American public, 
the President’s message scored another 
bull’s-eye. “The President, with this final 
stroke, seems to have made his popularity 
almost unanimous,” an experienced re- 
porter wired from Washington. With 
Whiite House pressure behind it, the Ad- 
ministration bill passed the House with- 
out delay, but in the Senate the privilege 
= — debate may hold it up for a 
while. 





THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 
HOUSE 


Passed a bill guaranteeing the principal of 
farm er gs onds. 

= the Interior Department Supply 
ill. 


SENATE 
Confirmed Sumner Welles as 
Secretary of State. 
Passed the District of Columbia Liquor Li- 
cense Bill previously passed by the House. 
Debated the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 
Heard Senators Borah (Rep.), Glass (Dem.) 
and Nye (Rep.) attack the "NRA. 


BOTH HOUSES 
Received the President’s message on gold 
and currency. 
Passed a bill extending the life of the 
R. F. C. to Feb. 1, 1935, and granting 
it an extra $850 million. 
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Leaders of the Philippine Legislature conferring on independence. Left to right: Speaker 
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Parades of the House, Senator Osmena, former Speaker Roxas, and President Quezon 
of the Senate. 


Filipinos Submit New Plan 


N January 17 the Hawes-Cutting 
Act granting the Philippine Is- 
lands a qualified independence 


expired. It had been passed last year 
with the provision that it would have to 
be accepted by the Philippine legislature 
within a year. Last October both houses 
of that legislature rejected it (Schol., 
Oct. 28), and by January 17 neither had 
reversed its stand. So the Hawes-Cutting 
Act quietly died. 

The day before, Manuel Quezon (kay- 
zon), volatile little President of the Phil- 
ippine Senate, submitted to Secretary of 
War Dern his own plan for the inde- 
pendence of his native islands. Quezon 
wants real independence and soon, not 
the mock-independence by slow driblets 
which the Hawes-Cutting Act offered. He 
was instrumental in getting that Act re- 
jected, and now he has gone to Washing- 
ton to try to get a better Act through 
Congress. 

Details of his plan were not given out. 
But when Secretary Dern sent it to the 
White House, Presidential secretaries 
there told newsmen that it provided for 
independence within two or three years, 
provided the United States would agree 
to grant Philippine products low import 
duties for at least ten years thereafter. 
If this was impossible, the Quezon plan 
asked for independence by 1940, the White 
House corps said. The Hawes-Cutting 
Act offered independence after ten years, 
during which time our exports to the 
Philippines would enter duty free, while 
theirs to us would be subject to the reg- 
ular tariff rates. 

On Capitol Hill Congressmen expressed 
grave doubt that any further action on 
Philippine independence could be ex- 
pected this year. Many of them were 
frankly resentful of the treatment the 
Hawes-Cutting Act received in Manila. 
Ignoring the fact that the Act would 
have ruined the islands’ trade, they 
pointed out that the first offer of inde- 
pendence ever made the Philippines by 
the United States had been rejected. So 
further consideration of this complex and 
difficult problem will probably be put off 
until 1935. 


Airmail Inquiry Involves 


Brown 
HEN a Senate investigation 
turns up case after case of cor- 
ruption in the awarding of air 


and ocean mail contracts, and then stum- 
bles on the information that while Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt was putting the 
finishing touches on his inaugural address 
Postmaster-General Brown of the Hoover 
Cabinet was busily burning the recards of 
his department, a nation inured to shock 
picks up its ears. And when the very 
next day the name of Lindbergh is 
brought into the inquiry, even  blasé 
Americans begin to read the reports with 
eager interest. 

From scrutinizing the circumstances in 
which large contracts were awarded to 
shipping companies for carrying mail to 
foreign ports, the Senate Special Cor- 
mittee, had turned to air mail contracts. 
It wanted to know whether the Post- 
office Department had discriminated in 
favor of certain big air lines as it had 
done for several powerful shipping in- 
terests. So the committee sent for the 
records of the Department. But instead 
of the records came James Maher, for 15 
years stenographer to Postmaster-General, 
and he told a story that made the front 
pages of the newspapers. 

He hadn’t brought the records, Mr. 
Maher said, because there weren’t any. A 
few days before his term expired, Post- 
master-General Brown had separated all 
the records of the Department into two 
groups. The larger group he had sent to 
the basement to be burnt, and the smaller 
he had taken away with him when he 
went. “There was nothing left but the 
index,” explained Mr. Maher rather wist- 
fully. 

“Didn’t you think this strange and 
didn’t you say anything about it?” asked 
Senator Black, chairman of the committee. 

“I said I didn’t think the official files 
should be destroyed, as the next adminis- 
tration might want te refer to them,” Mr. 
Maher replied. 

Questioned by newsmen about his 
“strange” action, Mr. Brown, in New 
York, explained. “I naturally did a little 
housecleaning and I imagine Postmaster- 
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General Farley is grateful I did not leave 
the office all cluttered up with imma- 
terial files.” 

While the committee was recessing, Mr. 
Brown delivered to his successor, Post- 
master-General Farley, two files of official 
correspondence on air and ocean mail con- 
tracts. He had been “amazed” to find 
them, entirely by accident, in a box of 
books, old government reports, and per- 
sonal correspondence, he said, and he sus- 
pected they had been put there by some- 
one “engaged in a conspiracy of character 
assassination.” 


Housing Program Held Up 


2S UT of the deep shadows in which 
} permanent officials of the gov- 
ernment are usually hidden there 
emerged last month a powerful and sinis- 
ter figure, clad in 
wing collar and black 
Windsor tie and 
swinging a_ walking 
stick. It was James 
Raymond McCarl, 
just “J. Raymond” to 
his friends, but to 
Cabinet members and 
Congressmen a person 
to be dreaded. For 
on government = ap- 
propriations J. Ray- 
mond’s word is law: 
not a cent can be spent without his 
consent, and even a President must bow 
to his power. J. Raymond McCarl is 
Comptroller General of the Budget. He 
got the job when Congress created it, way 
back in 1921, and he'll have it until’ 1936 
at least—unless Congress gets really mad 
and abolishes job and all. More often 
than not McCarl is useful to Congress- 
men: he likes to put his foot down and 
say “No” to proposals for spending the 
taxpayers’ money, and Congressmen whose 
constituents are pressing them for “pork” 
have often been able to pass the buck 
to McCarl, who enjoys being the goat as 
Congressmen emphatically do not. But 
last month McCarl’s veto was of a dif- 
ferent order. 

In a letter to Secretary Ickes the 
Comptroller General wrote that he was 
holding up the $100 million appropriation 
for the Federal Housing Corporation until 
Mr. Ickes should prove to him “the legality 
of the course proposed.” There is, he 
said, a “clear and vital difference” be- 
tween a government corporation set up 
deliberately by Congress to avoid “safe- 
guards surrounding appropriations” and 
one created within the government to op- 
erate with appropriated money. The 
Housing Corporation, he thought, belongs 
to the latter group, and therefore is sub- 
ject to his veto. At least “it seems highly 
desirable that these things be brought to 
attention in order that they may be 
worked out before there is opportunity 
for serious complications.” 

This decision of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to hold up a large emergency ap- 
propriation threatened practically the en- 
tire recovery program, for most of the 
new federal corporations are in exactly 
the same class as the FHC. Secetary Ickes 
seemed to take the threat pretty seri- 
ously, for he promptly laid it before the 
President. 
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Mendieta Appointed 


President Ramon Grau San Mar- 

tin ef Cuba handed in his resig- 
nation on January 15. He was sueceeded 
by Colonel Carlos Mendieta (main-dee- 
ay-tah) after a brief interval during 
which a graduate of Annapolis, Carlos 
Hevia (Ay-vee-ah), held the office. Like 
Grau, Colonel Mendieta is a doctor, but, 
unlike Grau, he is elderly, corpulent, af- 
fluent, and stately. A veteran of the 
Cuban revolution of the 90's, against 
Spain, but later a supporter of Machado, 
he broke away from his party in 1928 to 
form the Nationalist Union, an organiza- 
tion devoted to opposing Machado. In 
recent years he had lived much in exile 
in the U. S. Because he is more conserva- 
tive than Grau San Martin, and because 
he seemed to have enthusiastic popular 
support, his government was expected to 
receive U. S. recognition promptly. 

President Grau faced from the start an 
almost impossible task. Under the long 
reign of General Machado, Cuba had been 
forced to take huge loans from New York 
banks. To pay back interest and principal 
in full would have meant economic peon- 
age for generations. But any government 
which dared repudiate the loans would 
have been pretty sure to succumb te 
pressure from Washington sooner or later, 
and even if it had managed to survive it 
would have found new difficulties in its 
path. For repudiation would have. put a 
stop to further U. S. loans and might 
have closed the U. S. market for sugar, 
Cuba’s principal product. 

So tight was the trap into which Ma- 
chado had led his country that any gov- 
ernment which succeeded his was bound 
to have trouble getting out. But Grau’s 
government had other difficulties too. It 
was never recognized by the United 
States, and in Latin America it is an 
accepted doctrine that any government of 
a small nation which fails to win recogni- 
tion from the “colossus of the North” is 
doomed to die. President Grau knew this, 
and he wrote President Roosevelt begging 
him to extend recognition without fur- 
ther delay. But, on the advice of Sumner 
Welles, the ambassador who had manoeuv- 
ered Machado out and de Cespedes in, 
only to have the government of his making 
collapse for lack of popular support 
(Schel., Sept. 23, 30), President Roose- 
velt continued to refuse recognition and 
the Grau San Martin government eventu- 
ally fell. Which was cause and which 
effect is a subject for argument. 

On one sidc are the defenders of Roose- 
velt’s policy. They say that the Grau 
San Martin government never had the 
support of the majority of Cuba’s people 
and consequently did not deserve recog- 
nition. We made a mistake, they say, in 
recognizing de Cespedes so promptly. It 
was wise not to repeat the mistake with 
Grau San Martin. 

But the critics have their reply. Fail- 
ure to recognize, they argue, is a form of 
intervention. It puts a new government 
at a tremendous disadvantage, prevents 
it from winning the support of its people, 
and even encourages the defection of 
whatever support it already enjoys. 

The known facts seem to bear out the 
latter view. As weeks went by and no 
word came from Washington, the sup- 
porters of Grau San Martin fell away, to 
form with the opposition a growing threat 
to stability. Despite this political prob- 
lem, the Grau government went ahead 
with its economic plans. It promised 


T the request of the revolutionary 
A junta which had appointed him, 
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Cuba’s New President 


Above — Colonel 
Carlos Mendieta, 
new Provisional Presi- 
dent of Cuba. At 
the right, an interior 
view of one of the 
Cuban sugar amills. 


agrarian reform. It passed labor legisla- 
tion guaranteeing the eight-hour day, a 
minimum wage, and workmen’s compen- 
sation. It announced that it could not 
and would not pay the $4,700,000 due on 
public works bonds floated under Ma- 
chado, and when the time came to pay, 
it defaulted. It confiscated sugar mills 
of the Cuban-American Sugar Company, 
which had been closed by the American 
management against the demands of the 
cane-workers. It ordered a reduction in 
the high rates of the American-owned 
Cuban Electric Company, and when the 
management of the company secured a 
stay by appealing to the Supreme Court, 
it seized the company’s properties. 

These violation of American property 
rights in Cuba brought protests from 
Washington. They brought protests also 
from the conservative elements in Cuba, 
which oppose all acts likely to antagonize 
the United States. Colonel Batista, the 
army chief who put Grau in office, con- 
vinced that his government could never 
win recognition, turned finally to a more 
popular politician, Mendieta. Jefferson 
Caffery, President Roosevelt’s envoy, is 
believed to have recommended recognition 
for the latter to Secretary of State Hull. 


Nazis Abolish Rights of 
Labor 


AST month the Hitler government of 
Germany published its long-awaited 
and already much celebrated “law 
for labor.” Students of fascism 

knew that it would be more a law against 
labor than for it, but not the most hostile 
critic of Nazism was prepared for what 
the Hitlerites actually drew out of their 
bag of tricks. - 

The “law for the organization of na- 
tional labor,” as it is officially called, em- 
phatically prohibits the organization of 
labor in any form. Trade unions had 
already been abolished by Hitler. Now 
all associations of working people for any 
purpose whatever are officially forbidden. 
Not only that, but strikes are also banned, 
even when they are the result of spon- 
taneous action by employees seeking to 
redress their grievances by the only means 
in their power. And with the right to 
organize and strike goes the right to bar- 
gain collectively. In one swoop the Hit- 
ler government has demolished the rights 
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for which working people have fought 
and died for more than a century. 

In their place the Nazis announce their 
intention of setting up a sort of feudal 
system, with the employer the “leader” 
and his employees the “followers.” Wages 
and working conditions are to be deter- 
mined by the “leaders,” who are expected 
to be guided by the principle of “social 
honor.” Each employer is to be chairman 
of the “shop council” of his factory, 
though wealthy employers who do not 
wish to mingle with members of the work- 
ing class may delegate others to take 
their places. Otherwise the shop councils 
are made up of elected “nationally re- 
liable employees.” The shop council’s 
duties are to “promote mutual confi- 
dence,” advise the employer about work- 
ing conditions, and try to settle disputes. 
Final decisions, however, rest with the 
employer, though workers who think their 
employer unfair may appeal to the “labor 
trustee” of their district, who will ex- 
amine the facts and instruct a “social 
honor court” either to try the employer 
er punish the workers for bringing false 
charges against him. The laber trustees, 
appointed by the government, are to su- 
pervise the shop councils, plan and exe- 
cute regulations for wages and working 
conditions. They are empowered to im- 
pose fines and prison terms, and there is 
no appeal from their decisions. 

“The aim of this law,” says the New 
York Times, “is unconcealed to destroy 
utterly the labor union as a force in 
political life and as a power to win ad- 
vantages for the laboring classes. This 
sweeping action . . . will be inevitably con- 
nected with the fact that great industrial- 
ists for years financed the agitations of 
Hitler. It will now be felt that he is 
paying them what he owes—that by giving 
them power to fix the wages and hours of 
labor he has placed them in a_ position 
where they can exploit workers at will 
and make a great deal more money for 
themselves.” 





American manufacturers make half a 
million pistels a year and a million are 
imported. The total number in the U. S. 
is 20 million, and about 79 per cent of 
the 12,500 annual homicides are committed 
with them. * 

Factory jobs declined 1.8 per cent in 
December and payrolls fell 1 per cent, 
Secretary Perkins announced recently. 
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Bubbles from News Cauldron 


By underselling, Japan has increased 
her exports to South America 220 per 
cent since 1931, to the U. S. and Europe 
30 per cent, and to Asia 60 per cent, the 
International Labor Office reports. A 
Japanese weaver gets 14.5 cents for ten 
hours work, while weaving costs in Lan- 
cashire are nine ‘times: as much. Low 
standards of living in one nation threaten 
the standards of all the others. 


2 

The N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad is buy- 
ing a streamlined train to run between 
Boston and Providence. 


* 

Abandoning efforts to obtain free col- 
lective bargaining via the NRA, the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union last month 
offered to pay the cigar industry $50,000 
a year in return for recognition. 


C) 

Viscount Rothermere, publisher of the 
London Daily Mail, has urged his readers 
to support the British Fascist movement, 
led by Sir Oswald Mosley. 

= 


The American Conference on _ Birth 
Control and National Recovery, meeting in 
Washington, endorsed birth control as an 
essential part of social planning. 


Hereafter German school children must 
give the Nazi salute and call “Heil Hitler” 
before taking their seats each morning. 
The same words must be used by all 
good Nazis in place of “Yours truly” at 
the end of letters. With one exception: 
solemnly it was announced that employers 
writing letters of dismissal to their em- 
ployees had better avoid the phrase! 


* 

The University of Virginia will con- 
struct an engineering school with funds 
granted by PWA. 

e 

According to a recent report, evidence 
is beginning to accumulate that the de- 
pression is taking its toll in human life 
and health. In some cities the infant 
mortality rate is increasing, and the sick- 
ness rate among the families of the un- 
employed is 50 per cent more than among 
those where the wage-earner still has a 
job. 

. 

All the energy required for an hour 
of intense mental effort, says a report of 
the Carnegie Institute, can be obtained 
by eating half a peanut. 


* 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Noulens, Americans 
sentenced to life imprisonment by a 
Chinese court for leading a Red plot, went 
on a hunger strike in protest, began eat- 
ing again after 18 and 26 days, respec- 
tively. They have‘been refused re-trial. 


Deaths of the Week 


David Lamar, between 60 and 75, the 
“Wolf of Wall Street” who made millions 
in bear raids, spent two terms in prison, 
and died “out of money” . . . Giuseppe 
Faccioli, 56, General Electric engineer, 
rival of Steinmetz, who experimented with 
artificial lightning. ... Walker D. Hines, 
63, director general of U. S. railroads 
in the last year of Federal control... . 
Mme. Paderewski, 74, wife of Ignace Jan 
Paderewska, famed pianist. . . . Dr. 
George T. Harding, 55, neuro-psychiatrist, 
brother of the former President. . . . 
Joseph Devlin, 61, famous Ulster (North 
Ireland) parliamentarian and advocate of 
home rule. . . . Otakar Sevcik, 81, Czecho- 
slovak violin teacher who inherited the 
laurels of Leopold Auer. . . .. Harrison 
Fisher, 57, magazine cover artist who 
“glorified the American girl” in mag- 
azines and books. 
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Saar Appeals to League 


HEN the League of Nations 
Council met in Geneva on Jan. 
15, one of several pressing 


problems it had to face was 
that of the Saar: The Saar is an area 
rich in coal deposits. It lies on the 
Franco-German border not far from the 
autonomous Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, and from 1815 until the end of the 
World War it formed a part of the Ger- 
man Empire. During the war, German 
troops. deliberately destroyed the coal 
mines of northern France as part of.a 
campaign to put French industry out of 
competition with German when the Kaiser 
should have won. But the Kaiser did not 
win, and in the peace conference it was 
decided that France should be given the 
coal mines of the Saar as compensation 
for the damage her own mines had suf- 
fered. So the Saar was detached from 
Germany and placed under a special com- 
mission of the League. Its mines were 
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made over permanently to France, with 
the stipulation that Germany could buy 
them back if and when the inhabitants of 
the Saar voted to return to the German 
fold. Within 15 years, it was agreed, a 
plebiscite should be held under League 
auspices, and at that time the Saar should 
decide for itself whether it would return 
to Germany, become a part of France, or 
remain under the protection of the League. 
By the terms of the Treaty, that plebis- 
cite must be held next year. 

Until Hitler came to power, no reason- 
able person doubted that the Saar would 
vote for returning to Germany. Its pop- 
ulation is overwhelmingly German, and 
the French ownership of the mines has 
been fiercely resented. But now all that 
is changed. For the people of the Saar 
are largely Catholic, and they know very 
well how the Vatican feels about Hitler. 
Many of them are Socialists or Communists 
and for such, return to Nazi Germany 
means prison camps and persecution. If 
the plebiscite were held now, it is quite 
possible the Saar would vote to continue 
under the League. 

Hitler wants to get the Saar back for 
the “Third Reich.” At first he tried to 
make a bargain with France, suggesting 
that, as the outcome of the plebiscite was 
a foregone conclusion, the Saar should be 
returned to Germany at once. For this 
favor, he hinted, he might be willing 


to make some concessions in the matter 
of disarmament. 

But France was adamant, and Hitler 
had to change his tactics. With charac- 
teristic Nazi thoroughness, he set about 
“persuading” the Saar to vote his way. 
A “German front” was set up there, and 
a campaign of propaganda and terrorism 
unleashed. So intolerable was the pres- 
sure of the Nazis that two organizations 
within the Saar felt obliged to complain 
to the League, and the president of the 
League’s governing commission filed a re- 
port detailing many illegal acts of the 
Germans. 

Such was the situation when the Council 
met. It promptly invited the German 
government to sit in the discussions, but 
Germany declined, “for reasons of prin- 
ciple.” So the Council went into secret 
session. It is eager to avoid giving Ger- 
many offense, for it hopes to get her back 
into the League. But at the same time 
it must defend the rights of the Saar or 
submit to the charge that it plays politics 
with whole peoples as its pawns. 


Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


LOUISIANA PROBE 

The Senate Committee which investi- 
gated the election of Senator Overton of 
Louisiana (Schol., Dec. 9) brought in its 
report last month. While the means used 
to obtain his victory by Senator Huey 
Long “cannot be defended,” the report 
stated, Senator Overton has a right to his 
seat in Congress. 


REICHSTAG FIRE TRIAL 

Doctors say that Marinus Van der 
Lubbe, young Dutchman recently be- 
headed by the Nazis for his part in the 
burning of the Reichstag (Schol., Oct. 7 
et seq.), exhibited during the trial all 
the symptoms of scopolamin poisoning. 
Scopolamin is a deadly drug which in 
eng doses makes one slow, stupid, and 
ull. 


RUSSIAN RECOGNITION 

William C. Bullitt, U. S. ambassador 
to Russia, has selected a site for the new 
embassy in Moscow and will soon take 
over a full diplomatic corps. Ambassador 
Troyanovsky arrived in Washington 
last month. 


LIQUOR CONTROL 

Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ohio have 
adopted the state-owned store system of 
dealing with the liquor problem (Schol., 
Dec. 9). 


SENATE INQUIRY 

The Senate committee investigating 
banking practices has turned its spotlight 
from New York to Detroit, where the 
runs culminating in the bank holiday be- 
gan. The investigation has disclosed that 
certain Detroit banks falsified their ac- 
counts, lent millions to directors, and 
paid dividends when they were actually 
sustaining losses. 


SECURITIES ACT 

According to the annual report of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Securities 
act is “perhaps the most outstanding of 
the permanent reform legislation passed 
by the Seventy-third Congress.” Stock- 
brokers hope to have it modified or re- 
pealed. 


COPELAND BILL 

The “Tugwell Bill” (S. 1944, Schol., Jan. 
13)" emerged from committee strangely 
changed, with most of the provisions to 
which the food, drug, and advertising in- 
terests had objected, eliminated. 
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A New Triumph for Tilden 





ILL. TILDEN will be 42 next 
month and they are saying that 
his tennis is as good as it ever 
was. Many experienced ob- 

servers, after watching Big Bill de- 
feat Ellsworth Vines in their first pro- 
fessional match in Madison Square 
Garden two weeks ago, were ready to 
say that Bill was even better than he 
was in the decade of his amateur 
glory from 1920 to 1931. 

In strategy and stroke production 
Tilden, perhaps, is better now than he 
was then. In speed afoot, there is 
some doubt that he leaps to the oc- 
casion with the same unsparing spring 
that attended him in the past. How- 
ever, Tilden always has been a very 
smart player, and is even more so 
now that he is in the money. He can 
be counted on to use all his craftsman- 
ship in stroke production and his vast 
knowledge of court tactics, to spare 
his long legs much of the wear and 
tear to which those of a lesser player 
would be subjected under the same 
circumstances. 

Tilden, Vines, Vincent Richards, 
Bruce Barnes, Francis T. Hunter, 
Henri Cochet, Hans Nusslein, Martin 
Plaa and others of the professional 
tennis troupe, will be touring the 
United States, South 
America, the Orient and 
Europe within the next 
twelve months. If you hap- 
pen to live or visit near some 
place where they will be 
playing during the coming 
year, and if you can devise 
some means or other to gain 
lawful entry into the court, 
I suggest that you go and 
see for yourself what it is 
that Tilden and Vines have 
on-the ball. 

The Tilden-Vines match 
in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, January 10th, 
was the first important - 
match between these two 
great players, separated by 
20 years in age, 14 inch in 
height and 25 pounds in 
weight, with Tilden on the 
long end on all counts. 
However, the Madison 
Square match was not their 
first. Once before they 
played each other. In 1930, 
which was Vines’ first visit 


By JACK LIPPERT 
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of the Newport (R. I.) tournament. 
Tilden won in straight sets, but after 
the match he predicted that Vines was 
going places in tennis. As it now 
turns out, Vines is going all over the 
world, and, what is more, Tilden is 
going with him! 

A tennis genius, Tilden is easily the 
life and heart of the new youth move- 
ment in professional tennis. I call 
it this because professional tennis, as 
organized for the playing of public 
matches, is a relatively new thing, and 
has, until just recently, been looked 
upon disdainfully by the old order in 
tennis—the group that controls the 
big amateur tournaments. This group 
represents the swanky tennis clubs 
whose memberships are made up of 
the well-to-do and wealthy. So you 
can see, without my going any further, 
why any break from their little game 
got none of their support. 

With the coming of the depression 
in 1930 and the passing of Tilden at 
the same time, big-time amateur ten- 


- nis found the financial going quite 


rough. Last fall Ellsworth Vines, 
hailed by amateur tennis promoters 
as one come to fill the shoes of Tilden, 
took the leap over the golden gate, 
and left the amateur promoters won- 






dering where their next star would 
come from. In the meantime, Vines 
rested himself for two months, then 
gradually got back into condition for 
his professional debut with Tilden. 
This drew the largest crowd ever to 
see a tennis match in this country— 
16,000, filling every seat in Madison 
Square Garden. The Garden can ac- 
commodate several thousand mere for 
a prize fight by reason of the lesser 
floor space occupied by the boxing 
platform. 

As the professional tennis troupe 
moves along, Tilden and Vines will 
play each other perhaps several hun- 
dred times. Tilden, on the basis of 
his performance in the Madison 
Square Garden match, ought to win 
every time. But of course he won't. 
Tilden cannot go on, match after 
match, playing such almost faultless 
tennis. In fact in their subsequent 
matches on tour, Vines has beaten him 
three out of seven times. In Madison 
Square Garden Tilden was rising to 
an occasion. It was a meeting that 
he had long looked forward to. The 
stage was set perfectly to his liking— 
packed gallery, a good advance press, 
cameramen perched everywhere —a 
brilliant first-night, all in all. The 
genius in Tilden needs only 
this to kindle it to leaping 
flames. No tennis player 
could have beaten Tilden on 
that particular night. 

In the Boston Garden, a 
week after the New York 
meeting, a scorching five-set 
match with the opening set 
going twenty-six games, saw 
Vines at the top of his form. 
Improving in control as the 
evening went aleng, the 
younger player won, 12-14, 
4-6, 6-4, 6-1, 6-2. The 
opening set must have been 
a masterpiece of tennis play- 
ing on the part of beth men. 
After the first two sets Til- 
den’s domination over the 
pace of play ended, and 
Vines thereafter held the 
whip hand. I did not see 
this match, but I can imagine 
what it was that enabled 
Vines to turn the tables on 
the Old Master: Vines, who 
never allows very much 
margin for safety, was in 





to the East and the first a A better control of his net- 

time he had ever seen a " . aed skimming, line-splitting 
“ i v ‘ . 

grdes tenuis court, he met Bill Tilden and Ellsworth Vines shaking hands at the net at drives. They were going 


Tilden in the second round 


* 


the end of their match in Madison Square Garden which 
Tilden won, 8-6, 6-3, 6-2. It was Vines’ professional debut. 


just in, instead of just out. 
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HE three sketches reproduced above 
Uf ver picked up in the studio of 

an advertising designer. They show 
how an artist studies his problem in pre- 
liminary sketches before he makes a final 
drawing. 

“There are a definite number of ele- 
ments in every design,” said the artist. 
“In this particular job we have 1, the 
ships; 2, the water; 3, the clouds; 4, the 
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lettering. Just how those four elements 
can be related to each other and the en- 
closing space is the problem. I always 
enumerate the definite elements in every 
job I design, then experiment with the 
handling of those elements. That kind 
of an analysis helps a lot. In the pre- 
liminary studies of “The Arrow” design I 
tried the ship in different~sizes; the water 
mass is made to predominate in one sketch 


and it is reduced in another; in the third, 
the reflections are vignetted. The letter- 
ing is handled differently in each of the 
three sketches. Inexperienced artists, I 
find, spend too little time on preliminary 
sketches; they are impatient to get on to 
the finished drawing. My advice to stu- 
dents is ‘Assume that your first idea is 
not the best. Always keep experimenting 
for something better.’ ” 


Greek lonic Capital 
Exact size of original 


..-ELDORADO... 
PENCIL DRAWING 


By Ernest W. Watson 

He says, “I! want Scholastic 
artists to see just how | use my 
Eldorado Pencil Palette of 6 
degrees of letuds. H did the 
lightest tints, 4B the blacks. 
HB and B made the light grays 
and 3B the dark grays. If you 
employ this palette for the 
drawin you submit in the 
Eldorado Scholastic Awards 
contest, the resulting rich-toned 
effects will be more apt to win 
$50, $25, $15, or one of the 
$5 prizes. Get all the facts 
about this contest from Scholas- 
tic, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York City.” 


am us Solow 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
DEPT. 115-J JERSEY CITY, W. J. 
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Weber Artists’ Colors 


are made with the same care and fine ma- 
terials as the paints used by the old 
masters. Art students need the same high 
quality colors . . . and insist on Weber Art- 
ists’ Colors. Write for catalog, color cards 
and address of nearest Weber distributor. 


F. WEBER CO., INC. 


Since 1854 


St. Louis PHILADELPHIA Baltimore 




















Dickens and Thackeray 
(Concluded from page 9) 


naeum Club, as Dickens was walking 
stifly by without a sign of: recogni- 
tion, Thackeray suddenly held out his 
hand with the words, “It is time this 
foolish estrangement should cease, 
and that we should be to each other 
as we used to be. Come; shake 
hands”—and Dickens took his hand. 
In telling of the affair, Thackeray 
added, “I love that man, and could 
not resist the impulse.” 

Less than a fortnight after their 
reconciliation, Thackeray died, and 
there was no more sincere mourner 
than Charles Dickens. His intense 
grief proved to the literary world that 
Thackeray’s death had been a great 
loss to him. Dickens paid a moving 
tribute to Thackeray’s character and 
nobility soon after in the pages of 
the Cornhill Magazine (of which 
Thackeray had been editor some two 
or three years before), and to the end 
of his days tried to make reparation 
‘ for the years of their estrangement. 


Corrections 


Three. thousand readers, more or less, 
have written to protest the review of 
The House of Seven Gables, January 6th. 
Judge Jaffrey was the first cousin, not 
the brother, of Hepzibah and Clifford. 
It’s the last time that mistake happens. 

‘Mary Kathleen Osburn, whose city ad- 
dress was missing from her poem in the 
December 16 issue, lives ‘in Aurora, Ill. 








Seer 


They say that I’m young, 
I’m as old as the years. 
I’m as old as the trees, 
As old as Eve’s tears. 


My soul has been living 
Since skies were first blue, 
Since worlds were first made, 
And the stars were still new. 


And I see through the sham 
And the glitter of life. 

I look past the evil 

And the sorrow and strife. 


And what I behold is 

A changed regime 

The exemplification 

Of God’s age-old scheme. 


But that’s eons away 

When my body is dead, 
When my soul shall be seeing 
What my lips have just said. 


—Phyllis “Jane Hatton, 14, Lincoln 
H. S8., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Sophie E. Bill, Teacher. 


Most Merely Twinkle 


Stars were out, so many stars, but not all 
were bright; 

Most merely twinkled, as if they feared 
the night. 

And the moon puckered his 
disgust— 

“OQ, these meek ones,” he thought, “will 
surely rust 

And fall. What do they fear? 
they hide 

Their light from view and show their 
duller side?” 


face in 


Why do 


Foolish stars, you have the light within 
you 
And yet you keep your soul, your brilliant 


ue 
Of strength in darkness. You fear the 
thunder? 
Shame, not so! 
blunder. 


—Philip Fenigson, 17, Spring Valley 
(N. Y.) H. 8S. Miss Margaret R. 
Thomas, Teacher. 


You fear the pangs of 


Portrait of a Politician 
(A Book Review) 


N the beginning let me tell you Joseph 
Fouché, by Stefan Zweig, is not an 
heroic biography. It deals with the 
character, or rather, lack of character 
of the most perfect Machiavellian of mod- 
ern times. Fouché was the ideal politi- 
cian. His biography is a contribution to 
the typology of this “little understood 
but extremely dangerous variety of our 
human kind.” Balzac unhesitatingly se- 
lected Fouché as, psychologically speak- 
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ing, the most -interesting person of the 
French revolutionary drama. 
Unfortunately Fouché posthumously, 


even as when he was alive, has retained’ 


the art of concealment. Traitor to every- 
thing but power when he lived, so has he 
faked his memoirs. Napoleon, who knew 
him best, made-this remark: “I have 
known only one perfect traitor, Fouché!” 

His genius, which is purely ministerial 
and essentially governmental, is the gen- 
ius of a diplomat. Through thirty-five 
years of the most volcanic period Europe 
has ever known, Fouché was a leading 
statesman in France. When times change, 
he changes. Always when he sees his own 
party growing weak he transfers to the 
stronger side. There is only one thing he 
is faithful to—the majority. ‘As occasion 
demands he is the most- murderous of the 
revolutionists; he denounces the church 
but helps to restore her; he aids the move- 
ment to kill Louis XVI, but later brings 
the Bourbon line back to the throne. He 
engineers Napoleon’s successful coup 
d@état and destroys Barras and the Di- 
rectory. He opposes Napoleon and then 
he forces him to abdicate. Balzac said: 
“He had more power over men than even 
Napoleon.” 

My reason for finding Joseph Fouché 
particularly interesting is, I think, due to 
my study of European history. I could 
never have fully appreciated this book had 
TI not been familiar with its background. 
It is remarkable how much history and a 
small knowledge of French aids one- in 
the enjoyment of a book. Joseph Fouché 
is not only intensely absorbing and un- 
usual but I feel it has given me a clearer 
picture of France at this peried. As a 
lover of history I thrilled to the changing 
times as Fouché faced them and as one 
fond of a good biography I marvelled that 
a man could be so invincibly cold-blooded 
as Fouché was in public life. In private 
life he was a loving husband and father. 

Heroic biographies are better, I believe, 
in their power to broaden the mind and 
to uplift the spirit, but occasionally a 
biography of a thoroughly immoral per- 


sonality is a good thing to make us real- - 


ize that especially where political life is 
concerned there is a tendency to falsify 
history. In.my estimation Stefan Zweig 
deserves all honors for presenting his sub- 
ject in such a successful manner. 
—Cecelia Gutierrez, age 16, Bilozi 
High School, Biloxi, Miss. Miss 
Glen Sims, Teacher. 


Blobs 


As I saw you descend the stair, 

Tall, and graceful; standing there, 

Hair so lovely, blonde, and fair: 

I thought, she’s lovely as the night. 

But then I saw your hands, My Dear! 

Blobs of blood on lilies white! 

Your fingers tipped with crimson light 

Are not so fair, my love, tonight. 
—James A. H. Conrad, 18, LaPorte 

(Ind.) H. 8. Miss Brown, Teacher. 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


EASTON, PENNA.:—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt polled almost twice as many 
yotes as Albert Einstein, his nearest rival, 
in a senior election for the Greatest Liv- 
ing Man. Other candidates were Lind- 
bergh, Byrd, Ford, Hoover, Mussolini, 
Hitler, Wilbur Wright, and Gandhi. One 
out of twenty students did not believe in 
an Almighty Being. About half did not 
sanction divorce. Four out of five are 
regular churchgoers. The class voted dry. 
It favored capital punishment, but op- 
posed capitalism, 163 to 137. More than 
half the class agreed to enlist in a future 
war. The chief weaknesses of the educa- 
tional system cited were: lack of practical 
subjects, an apparent attempt to cut stu- 
dents to a uniform pattern, too much poli- 
tics, and the scarcity of trained teachers 
in rural schools. 

a 

WASHINGTON, D. C.:—Ten thousand 
schools in three-fourths of the states of 
the Union will have sessions of less than 
six months this year, according to George 
F. Zook, United States Commissioner of 
Education. One out of every five teachers 
in the nation will receive less than $750, 
the minimum code wage. 

ANDERSON, S. C.:—The entire stu- 
dent body of Girls’ High School was per- 
mitted to convene in the auditorium to 
hear the radio broadcast of the message 
of President Roosevelt for the opening of 
Congress. 

—Helen Poliakof, 
Anderson (S. C.) H. 8. 
* 

NEWARK, N. J.:—One hundred movie 
makers and critics are members of Cen- 
tral High’s Photoplay Club. The club 
made the money for its first production 
equipment by putting on a movie show in 
the high school auditorium with an admis- 
sion charge of ten cents. 

» 

MATAWAN, N. J.:—The depression has 
been a break for our high school. It has 
provided funds of the Federal Govern- 
ment to improve the athletic field. Men 
are being employed to construct a base- 
ball diamond, a track, and tennis courts. 

—Katherine Hickey. 


» 

PITTSBURGH, PENNA.:—Mr. R. O. 
Hughes, Assistant Director of the Depart- 
ment of Curriculum Study and Research, 
adds the following information about the 
holding of municipal, state, and national 
elections in Pittsburgh schools. 

“The participants in the elections in- 
clude all pupils from the seventh grade 
up... . Since not all pupils take hold of 
the matter in the same way, in some 
schools all history and civics classes par- 
ticipate, while in others the entire student 
body takes part. 

“We don’t-like to have these elections 
characterized as ‘straw elections.’ It is 
not our purpose to give anybody advance 
notice of the way the regular election is 
to turn out. It is a citizenship project, 
pure and simple. 

“We feel that these elections help to 
promote interest and aid in getting out a 
large vote. Besides, if students get in 
the habit of voting for six consecutive 
years, they may not lose interest as soon 
as they get out of nigh school. The dis- 
cussion of issues which must precede these 
elections we also believe to be valuable.” 

* 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.: 
dents in New Utrecht High Scheol con- 
ducted a boycott of the school lunch room 
as a protest against high prices, crowding, 
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inferior food, refusal to permit students 
to eat lunch outside of the school, and 
failure of the management to account for 
profits. It was repofted and denied that 
seven students were suspended for their 
share in the boycott. A committee of 
students carried their grievance to the of- 
fice of Fiorello LaGuardia, New York’s 
new reform Mayor. 








MOVIES 


Richard Watts Jr. writes that “I Am 
Suzanne” is “the latest in the series of 
striking, intelligent, ambitious, and artis- 
tically courageous motion pictures which 
have been emerging from the valiant 
hand of Mr. Jesse L. Lasky with such 
gratifying insistence. It is based upon a 
good dramatic and psychological idea; it 
reveals those superb Piccoli marionettes 
in characteristically Olympian sneers at 
cloddish humanity; it offers that admir- 
able English actor, Leslie Banks, in an 
excellent character part and it provides 
Miss Lillian Harvey, the Anglo-German 
screen star, with her best American role.” 


“In Defense of Hollywood” names the 
knightly mood of S. N. Behrman, one of 
the better dramatists, when he writes in 
the January 20th New Yorker, “The de- 
sire of the average executive in Holly- 
wood to do something good is really pa- 
thetic. The overpaid hacks who sit 
around lamenting the masterpieces they 
would be writing if their souls were not 
being sacrificed are less sincere than the 
frankly commercial executive with his 
eye—often enough myopic—on the box 
office, and often their aims are less lofty. 
Incidentally, the extent to which the 
executives in Hollywood have been bullied 
and exploited by ‘artists, literary and 
other in varying degrees, passes belief. 

If Voltaire were in Hollywood, I 
have a strong notion that it is the artists 
he would decimate and not the execu- 
tives.” 

2 

John Chapin Mosher, in the same billet, 
coins a prize simile when he says that 
“Eight Girls in a Boat” is “as fragile as 
a beauty contest in Flatbush.” 


Of the same picture Time writes that 
it “might teach susceptible minors that 
misbehavior is good fun with advantage- 
ous consequences. As something which 
Director Richard Wallace obviously tried 
to make a work of art, the picture is 
even more dubious than its moral because 
it is imitative, sentimental, insincere.” 


Sherlock Holmes—No. 


Find .the missing words in- this issue. 
See January 27th issue for complete rules. 
1. Pearl Buck derives her ........ 
Englis 
2. The dilemma of currency 
that it 


from the 


vs the purchasing power of Ro 
t the same time it raises the value 
of products sold Rees a 


ee eae » the title the ........... con- 

Sete me os acs dow hocks is also worn by John 
Russell. 
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of a biography by 
called the most interesting person in the Heonth 
Revolution. 


—design a 
connection for 
a motor and 
a bandsaw to 
give the band- 
saw the prop- 
er number of 
revolutions- 
per-minute? 


—design a ma- 
chine to haul a 
cake of ice from 
a frozen lake into. 
the upper floor 
of an icehouse? 


—design.a device 
to lift water six 
feet from an ir- 
rigation ditch in- 
to a field? 





Solve One of 
These Projects and 


WIN A PRIZE 


in the 


K & E Master-Draftsman 
Contest 


Sponsored by Keuffel & Esser Co., makers 
of the world’s finest drawing materials 
since 1860, this contest is an interesting 
test of your ability to apply the principles 
of mechanics which you have learned in 
the classroom—and you can turn this 
knowledge into a gratifying profit by 
solving one of these intriguing projects 
while working it out in terms of mechan- 
ical drawing. 


Write at Once for 
Interesting Contest Details 


No obligation! When you get them you 
will want to go to work right away. To 
provide yourself with additional all 
around knowledge of _how mechanical 
drawing instruments can help you any 
time, why not get, for an extra dime, a 
copy of our instructive 12-page brochure, 
“Drafting Materials, Their Care and 
Use,” our 16 page “Elementary Instruc- 
tions for Operating the Slide Rule,” and 
2 generous sized sheets of K & E Duplex 
Drawing Paper (widely preferred by 
leading architects and engineers) which 
you can use for your contest drawings? 
Ten cents in stamps or coin will bring 
them to you. WRITE TODAY! 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. Quis 
SAN FRANCISCO MONT 
Drawing Materials Slide Rules 


Measuring Tapes Surveying Instruments 












Send for our 24- *, —— 


Cc. K. GRouse COMPANY 
46 Brace Ave. Ne. Attleboro, Mass. 








Keuffel & Esser Co., 300 Adams St., — N. 4. 
Kindly send me (check material desired 


Your 12-page booklet, “Draft- 

ing Materials, Their Care of the K&E 
and Use,”’ your “Elementary Contest 
Instructions for Operating the and the 
Slide Rule” and two generous three at- 
sheets of Duplex Drawing tractive 
Paper. for which I enclose ten project 
cents. sheets, at 

no charge. 
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Keep the NRA? 


(Concluded from page 16) 


B. It is undesirable to the consumer. 

1. Of the three groups whose inter- 
ests are concerned, the consumer receives 
the least consideration and _ protec- 
tion. 

a. Evidence has been offered that 
prices to the ultimate consumer have 
been increased on various articles 
from 17% to 250%. 

b. This defect is inherent in the 
operation of any set of principles 
which purposes to increase mass pur- 
chasing power (labor) and_ permit 
planning (employer). ‘The whole idea 
behind the NRA is to set these two 
groups off against each other. Each 
group is a dominant factor in our 
economic life, and as these two giants 
struggle with each other for advan- 
tage, it is of small comfort to the 
consumer to know that he has some 
government bureau without real au- 
thority “looking out for his interests.” 

C. It is undesirable to the nation as a 
whole. 
1. It sets a rigid pattern for the fu- 
ture, which is apt to be undesirable. 

a. It means that our economic fu- 
ture will be largely in the hands of 
two groups who are not worthy of 
this trust. 

(1) Organized labor has_ not 
shown any great capacity for lead- 
ership in its own ranks, and there 
is no doubt of an _ ever-present 
danger of racketeer control. There 
are too many men who make a life 
business of being “labor leaders.” 

(2) Industry (ie. the owning 
and operating groups) has shown 
time and time again that its one 
great interest is in itself. 

b. To make these two groups the 
masters of our economic destiny 
would not only be undesirable, but 
fraught with danger. 

2. It sets a pattern which is definitely 
Fascist in its direction. 

a. The enthusiasm with which some 
powerful industries have welcomed 
the NRA is to be viewed with alarm 
rather than with joy. 

b. The NRA as a practical: matter 
is allowing the industrialists to turn 
the crisis to their own advantage, and 
to center control in themselves. 

(1) They draw up their own 
codes which, in addition to provid- 
ing against unfair practises and 
similar matters that might well be 
taken care of by a strengthened 
Federal Trade Commission, in effect 
legalize monopolies. 

(2) Through maintenance of re- 
sale prices, publication of future 
prices, etc., not only do they have 
the consumer at their mercy, but 
they are in a position to force the 
smaller manufacturer out of busi- 
ness. The smaller man’s competi- 
tive advantage usually is a price 
advantage, due to such factors as 
less overhead, cheaper labor, etc. 
Already the small electric bulb 
makers are protesting that the code 
in their industry is bringing them 
to ruin. 

(3) It is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that costs are based on the 
least efficient plant in the industry 
rather than the most efficient one, 
with the consumer always paying 
the cost of an inefficiently produced 
artiele, with an extra margin of 
profit going into the efficient pro- 
ducer’s pocket. 


ce. The “basic principles” of the 
NRA, as a matter of permanent pol- 
icy, can have only one effect, to fasten 
permanently on the nation a system 
ef monopolies which, even when legal- 
ized, will possess all the evils of 
monopolies. 

d. The industrialists have welcomed 
the NRA with open arms _ because 
they know that they have little to 
fear from labor, and nothing to fear 


from consumers represented by gov-- 


ernment, particularly since govern- 
ment has never demonstrated its ability 
to carry out its own natural func- 
tions effectively. The business leaders 
even welcomed the minimum wage 
and maximum. hours provisions in 
their codes, for this relieved them 
from worry over the threat repre- 
sented by the Thirty-Hour Week Bill 
which had passed the Senate. They 
feel that the “codes” have let them 
off easily in this respect, and that 
hours and wage provisions are a small 
price to pay for the privilege of con- 
ducting their businesses, not only as 
they see fit, but with monopolistic 
powers fully legalized. 

e. To “adopt permanently” the 
“basic principles” of the NRA is to 
turn the economic future of the ceun- 
try, lock, stock and barrel, over to a 
group of “captains of industry” on 
almost their own terms. 


References 


The .references on this™subject are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, although many of 
them apply to passing phases in the or- 
ganization of the NRA, code battles, and 
so forth. The following articles have been 
selected as the outstanding ones on each 
side. No attempt has been made to list 
articles giving statistics on employment, 
living costs, etc. as these change too 
quickly. For this information the daily 
newspapers and the weekly magazines, 
and the publications of the Department 
of Labor, should be carefully watched. 

The following books are recommended 
for background reading: 

Beard, C. A.: The Future Comes. 
the New Deal. Macmillan, ¥. 
Landis, B. Y.: The oS American Revolution. 
Association Press, N. 

Piguet, H. S.: Outline oy the “New Deal’ Leg- 
islation. McGraw-Hill, 

World Almanac, 1934, p. 150. Text of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 
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Atlantic Monthly, Sept., 1933; p.371: “Controlled 
Recovery,” by J. ickinson. 

Atlantic Monthly, Nov., 1933, v.152, p.625: 
“Business Looks at the NRA,” by R. E. 
Flanders. 

Commonweal, Oct. 6, 1933, v.18, a “Eco- 
nomics and Ethics,” ~. John A. an. 

Christian Century, Oct. 1933, v 50, p.1262: 
“New Economic Man.” 

Economic Forum, Fall, 1933, v.1, psa: “‘Legis- 
late NRA Gains,” by A.C. Dean 

Harper’s, Nov., 1933, p.765: “The “Blue Eagle 
Tries His Wings,” by E. S. Martin 

Review of Reviews, Aug., 1933, v.88, p.26: 
“Government in a Changing World, % by Rex 
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for Gevernment.”’) 
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Business ak oy Sept. 23, 1933, p.12: “Akron 
and the NRA.” 
“A New 


Christian Century, , Jan. 3, 1934, p.10: 
Deal for La’ 
Fast Jan., 1934, v.91, p.3: “Scrap the NRA,” 
y John T. Flynn. 
anate Jan., 1934, pS: “The New Deal Is 
— rs, Ja 1984, 186: 
arper’s, Jan., na 
NRA, Leigh 


Hacker. 
“In Search of the 


Nation, of $5, Ter O26: . 3, 1934, p.13; 
an. 10, 1934, p.42: “The seed Wings of the 
lue Eagle” (a series), by John era 

eople 


New Outlook, 933, v.162, p.46: 
Without Codes,” ‘by D. Wilhelm 

North American Review, Dec., 1933, v.236, p.481: 

“New Deal or Mis-Deal?” ‘by Cognosco. 
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(Continued from page 12) 


with the green-stained cliff for wall and 
the sapphire waters of the lagoon below 
for forecourt. Hither they repaired in 
the intervals of lesser lawbreaking and 
free entertainment, always secure of hearth 
and shelter where the broad pandanus 
spread its shingles. And hither, straight 
as merry men to their shaw, they had 
brought the great treasure of the morning. 

A truly homelike scene was that on 
which, Junius Peabody peered from am- 
bush above... . 

From the convenient branch of a tree 
the Sydney Duck had suspended by its 
middle a single stout stick. At one end 
of the stick he had slung the stolen lump 
in a fiber net. At the other he had at- 
tached a battered tin can of the kind that 
the beneficent enterprise of an American 
oil company had spread to most of the 
dark parts of the earth. On this balance 
of an ancient and primitive design he was 
engaged in weighing his ill-gotten gains, 
squatting to the task. 

“A gallon of water weighs a good eight 
pound,” he declared. “I figger five quarts 
and a ‘arf. And five is ten and the ‘arf 
is one—-—” 

Willems stood beside him in an attitude 
of stolid skepticism. There was no mis- 
taking the breed of this big derelict. He 
had managed to assert it on a Pacific 
isle by fashioning himself somehow a pipe 
with a clay bowl and a long stem of the 
true drooping line. He looked quite do- 
mestic and almost paternal as he shuffied 
his broad feet and towered over the little 
larrikin. But the fists he carried in the 
pockets of his dungarees bulged like co- 
coanuts, and his hairy arms were looped 
cables. A tough man for an argument 
was Mynheer Willems. 

“Yaw,” he was saying. “But how you 
know you got five quarts and a half?” 

“W'y, any fool could guess near 
eno’gh!” cried Sydney, with the super- 
fluous violence that. was his caste mark. 
“And you—y’ big Dutchman—'in’t’ you 
swilled enough beer in your time to 
judge? Besides, the bally can ’olds three 
gallon—bound to. There’s one sure 
measure ... I say we got, anyw’y, eleven 
pounds of this stuff, and I ’appen to 
know that Bendemeer’s fair crazy after 
it. He'll pay big. We ought to ‘ave two 
thousands dollars Chile to split . .. Two 
thousands silver dibs!” 

It was a cue to friendly feeling, that 
luscious phrase. The two men beamed 
upon it as Sydney dumped the balance 
and swung the fiber net. But it was also 
a cue of another kind, for it brought 
Junius Peabody on stage. He arrived by 
the simple process of sliding on a bundle 
over the brow of the cliff. 

“That’s mine,” he announced. 

The beachcombers stayed stricken, 
which was pardonable. Surely there never 
showed a less heroic figure or a stranger 
defiance than that of Mr. Peabody, torn, 
bedraggled, and besmeared. There was 
nothing muscular or threatening about 
him. He took no pose. He offered no 
weapon. He came on at them limping, 
with quivering lip and empty hands, even 
with open hands. And yet the incredible 

(Continued on page 29) 
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STUDENT BONERS 


An eight-month subscription to any 
magazine in Scholastic’s Periodical Ser- 
vice free to any teacher who has an 
authentic student boner published in this 
department. 








Example of an imperative sentence: 
God bless our home. 
—L. F. 





Teacher (quizzing student on Paradise 
Lost): What is a watery bier? 
Student: Three point two. 
—E. A. 





The difference between rhyme and 
rhythm is that rhythm doesn’t rhyme and 
rhyme rhymes at the end of each rhyme: 

: a 





At all state functions the Secretary of 
State sits on the right hand of the Presi- 
dent. R. McC. 





These islands were first discovered by 
Captain Cook, later eaten by the natives, 
and then named Sandwich Islands. 

—G. F. C. 


The early chemists were called anar- 
chists. —J. W. 





Teacher (checking student’s papers): 
How many mistakes did you _ have, 
Thomas? 

Tom: One. 

Teacher: But I thought you told me you 
hadn’t prepared your lesson. 

Tom: I didn’t prepare it. That was my 
mistake. a —A. D. 


TEACHER BONERS 


Your choice of any Modern Library or 
Everyman’s Library book for every au- 








fact remained that he did come on at 
them and continued to come. 

“It’s mine,’ repeated Junius. “All 
mine, and I’m going to have it—all!” 

Amazement held them motionless for as 
long as it took him to cross the ledge— 
pleased amazement, as they knew him 
better. There are few things more con- 
genial to certain gentlemen than a chance 
to maul an easy victim. And here was 
the easiest victim that either of these 
gentlemen had seen in many a day. He 
was no match for them, could be no pos- 
sible match. Since he would have it so, 
they accepted joyously, closed in upon 
him from either side and started to drag 
him down as a preliminary to trampling 
the lights out of him... . 

(To be completed in the newt issue) 


From “Where the Pavement Ends.” 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Copyright, 1913, by John Russell. 

Reprinted by permission of the author. 


Student Section 


thentic teacher boner you have accepted 
for publication in this department. 


Chemistry Teacher: This poison is so 
virile that three drops on the tongue of 
a dog will kill a man in forty seconds. 

—E. 8. 





Trees don’t grow much after they’re 
dead. 
—C. M. R. 





Student (Unable to see): What’s the 
first question on the board? 
Teacher: Number one. 
—R. B. 
* 


Because he is used to having luncheon 
alone, once in reply to an invitation to 
lunch with Lady Randolph, George Ber- 
nard Shaw wired: 

“Certainly not; what have I done to pro- 
voke such an attack on my well-known 
habit?” 

Lady Randolph sent another telegram: 
“Know nothing of your habits; hope they 
are not as bad as your manners.” 





He: Do: you know the difference be- 
tween a taxi and a bus? 
She: No. 
He: Fine, we'll take the bus. 
—The Wheel. 


“The toast was drank in “silence,” a 


teacher wrote on the blackboard. “Now = 


can any boy tell me what is wrong with 
that sentence?” she asked. 
One youngster suggested that it should 
read, “The toast was ate in silence.” 
—Christian Advocate. 


“You seem idle!” 

“The boss likes to see me idle.” 

“Huh!” 

“This is the complaint department.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“Have you heard that Mrs. Jones found 
a golden sovereign in a herring?” 

“Poor thing! It was probably saving 
up to become a goldfish.” 


—Tidens Tegn. 
* 


“What is cowhide chiefly used for?” I 
said to my class one day. 

A boy raised his hand. 

“I know, sir,” he said brightly. 

“Tell the class,” I encouraged him. 

“To keep the cow together, sir,” was the 
reply. 

—Scranton Times. 


On his tour of an English district an 
inspector of city high schools came before 
a class of girls. He wrote on the black- 
board “LXXX.” Then, peering over his 
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to win one of 
our (6 prizes 


HERE’S HELP IN 2 WAYS 


1. Prize-Winning Ideas 
Scholastic Helps giving valuable 
ideas on both of the awards 
@ ADVERTISING ART and 
@ APPLIED ARTS & CRAFTS 
Send for them — They're FREE 


2. Prize-Winning Color Work 


Outstanding Color Work with 
“Tuned Palet” mediums 


“Prang” Water Colors 
“Prang”’ T 
y' 
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The American Crayon Company 


381-481 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 
200 Fifth Ave, New York 























spectacles at a good-looking girl in the 
first row, he asked. 
“Young lady, I’d like to have you tell 
me what that means.” 
“Love and kisses,” the girl replied. 
2 —Bee Hive. 


“And what do we mean when we say 
the whole is greater than any of its 
parts?” inquired the mathematics teacher. 

“A restaurant doughnut,” murmured a 
student, under his breath. 


6 
Probably the color movies will have the 


success that one producer foresees when 
the public gets tired of the off-color ones. 


—Boston Herald. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 

New York City. 


ra R= SCHOOL AN 








COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





BEAVER COLLEG 


20 Minutes from All Philadelphia Advantages 
STANDARD four-year college for women. Liberal 
arts, science. A.B., B.8., Mus.B., de- 


grees. Home economics, kindergarten, elemen- 


tary ed., health ed., com’l ed.—secretaryship, 
music, fine arts, dramatic: 

teachers’ certificates. Con’ 

ing. Suites with private baths. Gymnasiums, 
pool. National patronage. 81st year. Moderate 
rates. Catalog. B. Greenway, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres., Bex S Jenkintown, Pa. 


Liberal Arts — Law — 
Commerce—Music—Art 
—High School. Day and 
u MUgob SS! TY Evening. 6000 student 


: body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. _Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 


Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















2. 3, 4-year normal courses in 
Physical Education; and in 
Dramatic Arts. 1, 2-year Sec- 
retarial. 2-year Junior Col- 
lege. 4-year Degree Course, 
Placement service. Dormitories. 
SCHOOLS, ING, Catalox. 
Reck Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washington, D. C. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT rreiFicnss 


Of Boston University. 53rd yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Prof. E. i . Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 








FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 
COMMERCIAL ART : Illustration : Fash- 
ion Drawing : interior Decoration : Life 
drawing, painting; two year courses. 
Low tuition, start pay tee, Dormitories. 
Students’ work sold. jet. 130 Stanwix 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Willis Shook, Director 











CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Start $1268 to $2100 a year 


to 50. 





examinations 
Write immediately for 
e book, with list of 
positions and full particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-289 - Rochester, N. Y 


St. Lawrence Waterway 
(Concluded from page 18) 


It is this possibility which has aroused 
the power trust to frenzied lobbying 
against the tfeaty. Not only has it pre- 
sented its own case to legislators and the 
public. It has also fanned the flames of 
sectional oppositicn, done everything it 
could to rally all the enemies of the proj- 
ect and present the spectacle of a unified 
public opinion against it. So successful 
has its campaign been that at least half 
the members of the Senate are said to be 
opposed to ratification, and it takes a two- 
thirds vote to ratify a treaty. Many stu- 
dents of the question believe that except 
for the power lobby the St. Lawrence 
treaty would have been ratified long ago. 
The Administration holds that the coun- 
try as a whole cannot fail to benefit by 








the waterway and the power station, and ' 


that. what genuine sectional opposition 
there is is short-sighted and will in the 
long run be convinced of the value of the 
waterway.—VARIAN FRY. 











tudent 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Drama 


Dear Sir: = 


Why is it that certain schools = : 


permit only a limited number of 
selected students to participate in 
dramatics? Many capable students are 
eliminated from any drama club because 
there are too many members. If a new 
class wants to begin a new club, it is im- 
possible because the dramatic teachers re- 
fuse to accept the nomination for sponsor. 
This is unfair. I think something should 
be done. It would please the students who 
are interested in the subject and it would 
promote dramatic interest in the school. 


—Anna Belle Earnest, 
426 Ariston Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Schools restrict the budget for their 
dramatic department partly because tax- 
payers have restricted the budget for the 
school in general. Make your demand for 
more dramatic instruction loud enough 
and it will be heard.—Ed. 


Musical Note 


Dear Editor: 

Being faithful followers of Scholastic, 
we naturally saw the letter in the Forum 
concerning the introduction of a music 
corner in your magazine. 

After talking to otaer music students, 
we are convinced that such a department 
would be truly appreciated. 

—Geneva McConnell and Ruth 
Chevalier, Knoxville (Ohio) 
H. 8. 


Two important music articles have al- 
ready appeared in Scholastic this year 
“Trailing the Pipes of Pan,” by J. Fred 
Lissfelt, in the Oct. 14 issue, and “Musical 
Instruments and How to Know Them,” 
by Ethel R. Peyser, in the Dec. 9 issue). 
Others will be published in the coming 
semester. Do readers want more regular 
music material?—Ed. 


Reviews 


Dear Forum: 

I think your movie contest is very in- 
teresting, but surely more reviews are 
sent in than are used, aren’t.there? I 
would like to suggest, if I may, that you 
establish a permanent column, in your 
paper, of movie reviews. I know that 
most of my friends and I look through 
Scholastic, as soon as we receive it, for 
movie reviews. Are there any others? 

—Lois Leonard, Woodrow Wilson 
H. 8., Long Beach, Calif. 

Students are invited to send reviews of 

movies to the Round Table.—Ed. 


Student Court 


Dear Forum: 

There was a debate held in the audi- 
torium of our school: Resolved, that East- 
ern District High School should establish 





nies Saat Ns 


Student Section '. SCH 


Forum 


a Student Court. The facts 
given by both the negative and 
affirmative sides were excel- 
lently stated. I am sure that 
almost every student, after 
hearing this debate, was unde- 
cided as to the correct answer. 
Would some student whose 
school has a Student Court 
write to the Forum telling us 
how it worked out and give us 
their opinion or arguments for 
or against the establishment of a Court? 
—Marjorie Troy, Eastern District 
H. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Exams 


Dear Forum: 

Why have final examinations? 

Two or more weeks of school time are 
wasted by examinations. Practically every 
school takes a week for review and a 
week in which the examinations are held. 
At the same time new material could be 
taken up, and pupils could progress with 
their education. 

Many pupils have the idea that the 
main purpose in school is “to pass” or 
“get by.” They put off studying until 
examination time and then “cram.” This 
type of study does not mean anything, 
because it wiH soon be forgotten. Where- 
as, more students would study as they 
went along and get more out of their 
work, if they did not feel that they could 
“cram” at the last minute. Monthly tests 
would serve as a check up on both the 
pupil and the teacher. 

How many out of any class do not get 
nervous at examination time? Even the 
brilliant pupil has a feeling of “dread” in 
facing the question, “Will I flunk?” I 
have asked several teachers if they 
thought many pupils excelled in examina- 
tions. Every teacher admitted that her 
pupils did not do as well on these tests as 
they did in class work or monthly tests. 

And so to sum it all up, I don’t believe 
examinations do much good. What do 
you think? 

—Joicey Acker, 
Girls’ H. S., Anderson, 8. C. 
































Extra-Curricular 


Dear Editor: 

It seems to me that one of the most 
important -préblems facing the youth of 
today is that of extra-curricular activities. 

I wonder if your magazine could pub- 
lish an article or series of articles dealing 
with this subject. I am sure that it would 
help to solve many problems which con- 
front us as students of today. 

—Robert Gannon, 
» Northfield (Minn.) H. 8. 


Does anyone else want this?—Ed. 


The Write Wing ' 


The following students have written the 
Forum inviting correspondence from 
other high school students: 

Jose E. Lopez, High School, Cayey, 
Puerto Rico. 

Waldo Traver, 4579 College View Ave., 
Eagle Rock, Cal. 


Rosalyne Souza, Jensen Road, Hay- 
ward, Calif. 
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The Teachers’ Column 


If you agree with Dr. James Rogers 
that students don’t know enough about 
the care and use of their physical equip- 
ment, you’ll want to read Office of Edu- 
cation Pamphlet, No. 43, on Health 
Instruction. He says, “There is no reason 
why suitable health instruction should 
not be furnished to high school students. 
There is every reason why it should... . 
They have matured. There are things 
they want and need to know... . It is 
time to present this information.” 


In the January School Life, Doctor 
Segal shoots holes through the myth that 
the average adult has a _ twelve-year-old 
intelligence. This idea is based upon 
army tests performed during the war, 
but he says the ability to understand 
things rises sharply up to the age of 
sixteen, and gradually up to the age of 
twenty-three. He estimates one in ten 
possesses the full level of adult intelli- 
gence, and that at least one-fourth of the 
adult -population are well above the 
seventeen-year-old level. Under three per 
cent falls to the twelve-year-old level. If 
this is true, it should be disturbing news 
to movie producers, advertisers, and radio 
broadcasters; and heartening news for 
educators. 

* 

The Office of Education’s new bulletin 
on “Instruction in Foreign Languages,” 
issued in connection with the Survey of 
Secondary Education, makes some radi- 
cal suggestions. Among them is the de- 
sirability of placing an ability to read a 
language before the mastery of its gram- 


mar. 
* 


In Literary Leads, some grammatical 
errors by important people are quoted. 
Some of these are justifiable in the name 
of poetic license. What ones are justi- 
fiable and why? 


In Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s article, she 
suggests a number of types of letters 
which everyone, sooner or later, must 
write some day. How many of these let- 
ters have you used for class assignments? 
Is it clear to your students that writing 
letters is more than a mastery of vo 
cabulary and grammar? What more 
must they learn in order to write a good 
letter? 

* 

After reading the editorial this week, 
students should be anxious to conduct a 
secret ballot, stating whether they believe 
Scholastic material is beyond their men- 
tal level. 

s 

The first of the Art in America broad- 
casts, telling about the painters who re- 
ported the first explorations of America, 
begins at eight o’clock E.S.T., February 
$8rd, over the National Broadcasting 
Company network. History as well as 
art and literature students will have an 
interest in this. 

e 


The Historical Outlook, published for 
for the past 24 years by the McKinley 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, has been 
transformed into The Social Studies and 
will continue under the trusteeship of the 
American Historical Association, with 
William G. Kimmel as managing editor. 

In the announcement, Dr. Charles A. 
Beard, chairman of the executive board, 
Says the. new magazine “will attempt to 
keep abreast of current happenings . . . 
and furnish materials and informed in- 
terpretations.” It is published monthly 
during the school year. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Competition Open to 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
$10,000 in Scholarships and Cash Prizes 
Literature 
Short Story - Familiar Essay - Journalism 
Poetry - One-Act Play - Historical Article 
Literary Article - Book Review - My Job Article 
Current Events Article - Sketch 


Art 
Pictorial Arts - Decorative Design - Sculptures 
Prints - Applied Arts and Crafts - Leathercraft 
Metalcraft - Pottery - Mechanical Drawing 
Advertising Arts - Photography 


Mail all work to arrive before midnight March 20, 1934 
A book of rules and information about the Scholastic Awards will be mailed free of charge upon 
request to Dept. O, Scholastic Awards, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


This Competition is Conducted by 
SCHOLASTIC the national High School Weekly 


> G. B. Stern; South Africa; Vachel Lindsay; 
Answers to Semester Review bus-boy; Ariel; poetry or works; Waugh; Waugh. 
T + (15 points. Count one for each proper name.) 
ests 7. (10 points. Give full credit for this ques- 
(January 27 Issue, Page 27) tion in computing the final score, if yoy send the 
Please send the best papers by your students grade to the editorial office.) 
to Scholastic Editorial Offices, 155 East 44th St., SOCIAL STUDIES 
New York, N. Y. Names and scores will be 
published. 





. American, Columbia Economics Prof.; 


Assi, s of Agriculture or “Brain Trust.” 
ENGLISH ‘ B. See statesman or soldier; Founder of 
1. A. German ewish writer, recently de- Turkish Republic. C. English-born American; 
ceased, author of The World’s Illusion. B. En- financier, former utilities magnate; fugitive 
lish designer, author of the artist’s utopia, News from justice. D. German, head of German steel 
from Nowhere. _C. American, reporter, biog- trust, backer of Hitler. E. Canadian born 
raphy at published. _D. Russian, writer, won American; Catholic priest; radio orator. F. 
1933 Nobel prize for Literature. E. American, Spanish-Irishman; former professor, or politician; 
journalist, “Mrs. Malvolio.” F. American, President of Irish Free State. G. Filipino; 
poet, “When Trout Swim Down Great Ormond litician; President of Philippine Senate. H: 
Street.” G. English, writer, Ya es H. ) ween politician; Premier recently assasi- 
English, poet, “‘Counter- Attack.” . French, nated by Fascist. I. Mexican; politician; Presi- 
writer, Jean Christophe. J. Eng lish writer, dent, promoter of six-year plan. (30 points. 
The Poet.” (30 points. Allow reasonable lati- Allow reasonable latitude in marking activity and 
ses ig in marking for occupation and works.) profession. ) 
A. Walt Disney. B. Emperor Jones. C. 2. $20.67; 50%; 40%; 8%; confidence or 
Patil Whiteman. D. Deems Taylor. E. Hubert faith. (10 points.) 
Van Eyck. F. George Luks. G. Little Women. 3. <A.national recovery; B. $2,500; C. Pecora; 
H. Louisa Alcott. I. Marie Dressler. J. George D. collective bargaining; E. regulation of liquor 
M. Cohan. (20 points.) — «10 inte.» 
3. C, E, B, A, H, I, E, F, G, D. (10 points.) i G, J, H, C, I, Blank, A, B. (10 
4. FoyCHt:vang-er; ’ zheed; Broon; Bayl-yol; oils If the same letter is used twice, mark 
Brery: oe. (5 points.) one van = or the other blank.) 
3 Me tye B. immortality; C. final; D. 5. F, F, F, T, T. (20 points.) 
tongue; it. (10 points.) 6. EE RY Te. (10 points.) 
6. hesterfeld: Portable; Conrad  Aijken; 3 Fo iW Thy "See 7 under m English.) 





116 more books 
PERSONALLY SELECTED 
and RECOMMENDED 
for YOU by 


Ino Lamberto 


greatest literature. Mrs. Becker personally recomme 
these books as being the most interesting and voluc 
to you. And they cost only 80¢ per volume. 





e Here are 116 more of the books from the list of 242 
titles which Mrs. May Lamberton Becker has specially 
selected from Everyman's Library—comprising the world's 


ILD DUCK, and 


isTH oe 8-—ee BROTHERS KARAMAZOV —2 Vols. 


ABSERAR SHORT STORIES OF THE 


Edited by _ Cournos. 
FAIRY 
ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


TALES. 
cary TALES FR 
HE FROGS. THE TRIAL OF EURIPIDES. 
THE CLOUDS AND THE WASPS. §Aristo- 


phan 
SENSE. AND SENSIBILITY. 
E Y ncis Bacon 
a 5 M. Ballantyne. 
5 


a ae eae Andersen. 


Jane Austen. 


. TT. Carlyle 
IN WONDERLAND, THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS AND H comic 
+ te original 


PIECES. Carroll illustrations. 
Lewis Carro’ 
5t. tao ce Sy = BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
385-386. ON QUIXOTE. 2 Vels. Trans. by Motteux, 
we de Piro 
TALES RETOLD. With a ay by Charles 
Cowcen Clarke. Geoffrey Chau 


simenees M a " SHAKESPEARE'S: HEROINES, 
lark 

Last oF THe ‘WOHICANS. C. F. Coope' 

A D c. Cooper. 


Loover 
LITERATURE. 


Dante. 
Daniel 


Trans, 
PLAGUI 


Cc, 


Cary. 
YEAR. 


KS. C. Dickens. 
. Dickens. 


- John 


& 0 Cc eosrenle 


The low price makes it easy to do 
so. Only 80¢ per volume, post- 
age prepaid. Send the coupon 
now. 
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